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NURSING... | 4 
with Responsibility - Caring — a. 


When nursing care is needed you will want the best. Nurses who are experienced, willing to use 
their skills, reporting on time, and most of all, caring about you and your feelings. ae - 
Add to those desired features a service that provides: 7 ‘ 


BOrS PER 


e Registered Nurse on the case supervision of all 
employees 

e Licensed Nurses in the service office to counsel 
with you or your doctor about your needs 


Professional liability insurance coverage 

General liability insurance coverage 

Fidelity insurance coverage 

Consultation regarding your medical insurance 


e All payroll work and required reports coverage es 
e Payment of employee taxes e Official receipts to substantiate tax deductions ' fo. 
e Workmen’s compensation insurance coverage e Responsibility for all relief or replacement functions 

e 


Payment of unemployment compensation taxes 


Ke 


Then you hve MEDICAL PERSONNEL POOL. A 


part of a National Organization functioning to provide a com- 
plete service, in your home, hospital, or nursing home. 


ON CALL DAY OR NIGHT 


655-8622 Palm Beach 
399-6220 Boca Raton, Delray 


MAIN OFFICE: 242 S. County Road, Palm Beach 
PALM BEACH TOWERS: 44 Cocoanut Row, Palm Beach 659-3231 
BOCA RATON: _ 855 S. Federal Highway 


339 Worth Aven oe 
Palm Beach 


“Qurs Alone” 


From Our Italian Import Collec 


GO YOUR OWN WAY. A simple shirter 
zips up to a wing collar that flips out over a 
solid color dickey. Go in muted checks of 


blue, pink or green polyester. Sizes 8 to 20. 


designed by Muriel Ryan 


DATEIRIINE: 


palm be 


falco through the 1970s, it looks as if history will 
have to dub it the “era of nostalgia.”” For here we are in 
1974 wrapped in 1940 clothes, eating ‘‘all natural and 
countrified”’ cereals from the 1800s, enjoying a revival of 
bicycling and jealously eyeing vintage automobiles and 
wicker furnishings. 

But nostalgia is taking a beating in Palm Beach. 

The Breakers is demolishing the three-story, 23-room, 
shingled ‘‘cottages’”’ that line Breakers Row, the Frank 
Lloyd Wright — or was it Walter B. Griffin? — designed 
Shorwinds Hotel is coming down, and plans have been an- 
nounced to tear down the Paramount Theatre, where 
white-gloved ushers once opened car doors for a glittering 
clientele. 

In each instance, it’s a case of ‘‘down with the old, up 
with the new.” The Breakers will build four, 23-unit apart- 
ment complexes, the Shorwinds will make way for a luxury 
condominium and the Paramount complex will be sup- 
planted by tennis courts, gardens and a shopping plaza. 

Both the Breakers and the Paramount are part of the 
National Register of Historic Places which is causing con- 
sternation in some quarters, but as one councilman put it 
the register is a “‘prestigious thing’, not a mandate that 
the buildings be preserved in perpetuity. 

The Shorwinds never made the historic register but it 
has sparked a bit of curiosity among art history buffs. 
Built in 1914 for Chicago photographer William Koehne 
who named it Villa Zila after his wife, it was promptly 
labeled the ‘‘Fishbowl’’ by local residents intrigued by the 
large glass windows and doors. Later it was rented to the 
famous, until converted into a hotel in 1949. 

Koehne knew Wright, but then Griffin (renowned for 
his designs in Canberra) was an early associate of Wright 
who is known to have run off to Europe for two years 
about the time the house was designed. Did Wright start 
and Griffin finish? Mystery abounds. 

So, too, do tender sweet memories abound about these 
buildings. And who can deny the pain that attaches to the 
realization that something which outlives its usefulness 
passes into history? 

Maybe that’s why nostalgia and its tug on the heart- 
strings becomes something to look forward to — given an- 
other 40 or 50 years we may all be rediscovered. 

Palm Beach Life looks at Nashville this month, a town 
best known for its country music Opry but best loved here for 
its true-blue society. Nashville is indeed a town of gracious 
hearts where people cling to a gracious style of living. Ida 
Cooney, with an easy, natural sense of history gleaned from 
residing in Andrew Jackson’s famed Hermitage, teamed with 
photographers Tom Purin and John Haynsworth to record 
Nashville’s lifestyle, while Fran Hathaway caught the city’s 
most famous couple, the Guilford Dudley Jrs., comfortably at 
home in Palm Beach. oO 
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Burdines 


Up in ie 
a), the clouds aly 


Higher and higher. Cruising around in our twin 
prints from Giraffe. Layers of clouds and airplanes 
in shades of blue or brown to wine. Polyester, 
GCA ebntten front shirteweasmsees cc. coe ec $30 


OMGRslOO ea SHI Cemtoc de aria ee nescs cael $23 


LOOK SHOP. 
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In The 
Good Old 
Summertime 


Shop | oUF 
The | xcoiiaee 


cs Sat a aie 
Royal Poinciana 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH Casual 
clothes, sports and hunting gear, 
patio and bar accessories. 
ANNE CURRIE’S SANDPIPER 
Posh emporium for small fry and 
their grownup friends. 
BENEFIELD-CHAPPELL Trend 
setting furnishings, decorative wall 
coverings, AID decorator service. 
BUNING THE FLORIST Perman- 
ent or fresh floral arrangements 
delivered anywhere. 


CEST ICI Antiques of European 
origin, porcelains, crystal and gift 
items. 

DARRAH COOPER JEWELERS 
Distinguished jewels and original 
gem designs. 

FAO SCHWARTZ Toys, games, 
fun things for any age. 

GUCCI Famed Italian luggage, 
fashions, accessories. 

LA PALAPA Beautiful galleries 
and boutiques filled with Mexican 
splendors. 

LARS LTD. Dining and serving and 
gourmet accessories. 

MARK B. MEYER ASSOCIATES 
Excitement in floor coverings avail- 
able only through your decorator. 
MARK, FORE AND STRIKE 
Clothes for the sporting man and 
woman plus gift items. 

MILDRED HOIT’S Bath and Bou- 
doir accessories, new lingerie and 
at-home boutique. 


MIRROR mART Custom glass and 
mirror installations. Imported oc- 
casional furniture. 

POINCIANA BOOK STORE Best 
sellers and collector’s books. Gift- 
wrapped and mailed. 

PREVIEWS Castles, cattle ranches, 
islands and Palm Beach estates. 
RICHARD’S BEAUTY STUDIO & 
WIG BOUTIQUE Head to toe 
pampering plus wigs and hairpieces. 
ROYAL POINCIANA RESTAU- 
RANT Open daily 11:30 to 3. 
Sundays to 8 p.m. 

ROYAL POINCIANA TRAVEL 
Personalized travel arrangements 
to everywhere. 

SALON OF MUSIC Custom instal- 
lations and finishes. All audio-visual 
needs. 

LA PALAPA TILES Decorative 
imported tiles for floors, patios, 
walls. 

WELLINGTON HALL Customized 
home furnishings, decorator assis- 
tance, at La Palapa. 
WELLINGTON JEWELS World’s 
most beautiful counterfeits set in 
precious metals, at La Palapa. 
WORRELL’S INTERIORS Ameri- 
can and imported furnishings, tradi- 
tional and pace setting, decorator 
service. 


Where Cocoanut Row Meets 
Royal Poinciana Way 


Palm Beach-600 Places To Park 


Plaza 


Palm Beach 
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At Swedish American, our greatest pleasure comes 
from having the nicest people as our cruise guests. 
We’re delighted that they sail with us season after 
season, and we hope you’ll also be aboard the 
GRIPSHOLM or KUNGSHOLM for fabulous 1974- 
1975 cruises! Shipboard life is a marvelous blend 
of restful, relaxing moments and gala “champagne 
and music” occasions. An experienced crew takes 
3) OCT.11 | KUNGSHOLM © 45 Days, 14 Ports. 

Also from Port Everglades, Fla., Oct. 13. 


From New York, a classic cruise around South America, 
calling at: Port Everglades; Panama; Canal Zone; Peru; 
Chile; Argentina; Brazil; Barbados; U.S. Virgin Islands; 
Port Everglades. Cruise terminates in New York. 


EUROPE, AFRICA, WEST INDIES 
OCT.11 | GRIPSHOLM © 34 Days, 9 Ports. 
Also from Port Everglades, Fla., Oct. 14. 
A new refreshing Fall cruise, from New York to: Port 
Everglades; Azores; Portugal; Spain; Morocco; Madeira; 


Canary Islands; Senegal; Barbados. Cruise terminates In 
Port Everglades. 


5) BRAZIL AND WEST INDIES 
GRIPSHOLM ® 33 Days, 9 Ports. 
From Port Everglades, Fla., a delightful holiday cruise to: 


Jamaica; Curacao; Brazil; Barbados; Martinique; U.S. Vir- 
gin Islands. Cruise terminates in Port Everglades, Fla. 


[JAN.17 | AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM ® 94 Days, 23 Ports. 

Also from Port Everglades, Fla., Jan. 19. 
From New York, a memorable globe-girdling cruise to: 
Port Everglades; Barbados; Brazil; South Africa; Mozam- 
bique; Kenya; India; Sri Lanka (Ceylon); Singapore; Thai- 
land; Hong Kong; Korea; Japan; Hawaii; California; Mex- 
ico; Canal Zone; Port Everglades. Cruise terminates in 
New York. 


® AROUND SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 
GRIPSHOLM ® 47 Days, 14 Ports. 

From Port Everglades, Fla., a wonderful cruise with con- 

trast as the keynote. Calls at: Panama; Canal Zone; Peru; 


Chile; Argentina; Uruguay; Brazil; Barbados; Curacao. 
Cruise terminates in Port Everglades. 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 
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care of every service, while guests are free to enjoy 
the atmosphere of fun and friendship. 

Swedish American cruisegoers are people with 
many active interests, similar to your own, and a 
wealth of lifetime experiences to share. Each day 
is filled with opportunities for making friends with 
the nicest shipboard companions. These are the 
people you’ll meet on a Swedish American cruise! 


GREEK ISLANDS, MEDITERRANEAN, 
| MAR. 14 | ADRIATIC * GRIPSHOLM » 45 Days, 22 Ports. 


Also from Port Everglades, Fla., Mar. 11. 


From New York, an excitingly different cruise to strikingly 
different ports: Madeira; Spain; Malta; Turkey; Greece 
and the Greek Islands; Yugoslavia; Italy; Sicily; Portugal; 
Azores. Cruise terminates in New York. 


| APRIL 22 | SPRINGTIME IN EUROPE CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM * 35 Days, 12 Ports. 


D [rena0 


From New York, a great cruise to unique ports of call 
in the wonderful Springtime months of April and May. 
Azores; Portugal; Spain; Channel Islands; France; Hol- 
land; Denmark; Scotland; England; Ireland. Cruise termi- 
nates in New York. 


MEDITERRANEAN, IBERIAN PENINSULA 
CRUISE * GRIPSHOLM ° 33 Days, 14 Ports. 


From New York, a leisurely cruise to refreshing ports of 
call. Madeira; Spain; Malta; Sicily; Italy; France; Portu- 
gal; Azores. Cruise terminates in New York. 


Ships under Swedish Registry 
All cruises from and to New York unless otherwise specified. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE ae 
636 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y.10020 Offices and agents in 
Telephone: (212) 247-7100 all principal cities 


Gentlemen: Please send brochures and rates on the 
number or name of cruise 


Swedish American 


THE WHITE VIKING FLEET 


Jt 


Douglas Lovie, Ine. 


WorTH AVENUE, PALM BEACH, FLA. 33480 
Telofphone (305) 655-0700 


Pa 7 ae ¢ * 


$950. 


“Blue Fin Tuna” 
4 wo By Ronald Van Ruyckevelt 
A Royal Worcester 
limited edition 
porcelain 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


“CHINESE TIGERS” 


Brilliant Parrot Green on White 
Bone China from the Williamsburg 
Collection of original 
19th Century Wedgwood designs. 
Sixty dollars the place setting 


THE MODERN. Shots: 


of 


Douglas Lorie, Fuel 
Worth Avenue - 10 x ia pea : pile Beach 


SHOPPER'S [Wen] 
prevues) 


From Italy, leather 
key chains in 
various shades, $4 at 
David's Fifth Avenue, 
339 Worth Ave., 
Palm Beach. 


Queen Anne covered 
casserole with 
removable Pyrex liner 
has 2 qt. capacity 
and is available 

at Wilson’s Jewelry, 
501 Federal Hwy., 
Lake Park, Fla. 


The owl family — at home 
on the Annie Laurie 
original handbag — is $65 
at Saks Fifth Avenue, 
300 Worth Ave., 

' Palm Beach. 


Italian ceramic 
centerpiece of lobster 
and fish, $89 at 
Flair Furniture 

& Interiors, 
1628 US 1, 
Tequesta, Fla. 
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SHOPPER'S | 


prevue 


Entwined dolphins form 
the graceful stem 

of the antique gold 
lamp with metal shade. 
It’s $203 at 

Holland Salley 
Interiors, Inc., 350 
Fifth Ave., Naples, Fla. 


For the gourmet, 
game shears 

with tempered Swedish 
steel stag handles, 


$27.50, plus $1 for mail tt, FE aay 


orders, at the Green 
Turtle, 204 Worth Ave., a 
Palm Beach. 


Inc., Jewelers, 


Royal Worcester Porcelain 
Company’s Doris 

Lindner designed the 
Jersey cow, from a 
limited edition of 500. 
$650 at Douglas 

Lorie, Inc., 334 

Worth Ave., Palm Beach. 
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From Wedgwood’s 
Williamsburg collection, 
Dog-of-Foo centerpiece 
bowl, about $60 

at The Modern Shop, 
10 Via Parigi, 

Palm Beach. 


The 18 kt. gold owl 
with diamond breast and 
sapphire eyes is $975 

at Darrah Cooper, 


310 Royal Poinciana 
Plaza, Palm Beach. 


= 


Py 


“VERSATILE” 
that's Us! 


The Labors of many “Interior 
Designers’’, after a period of years, 
“Shows” - John or Sally's 


work is easily “Recognizable” 


not so at 


— Ray O'Donnell 


INTERIORS 


We have a versatile group of 14 
Interior Designers - men and women 
varied background and experience 

who daily, in the pursuit of their profession, 
exchange ideas, and make suggestions. 


RESULT: 


Interiors That Are Recognizable As 


“DISTINCTIVELY DIFFERENT” 


There is no fee for decorator service 
you pay the price on the price tag. 
$2,000,000 INVENTORY 


Appointments Now - For Late August, 
September and October delivery. 


Roy Donald 
INTERIORS 


Lake Park . 305/848-3488 
West Palm Beach 305/832-1645. 
Vero Beach 305/562-90: 


Cleanor Vlewton’s 


GREEN TURTLE, INC. 


204 WORTH AVENUE, 305-655-1979 PALM BEACH 


Imported Bombe breakfront, 
~ as shown, ts $1,825 

at Frances Lee Kennedy 
§ Interiors, Paramount 
© Theatre Bldg., 


Palm Beach. 


PINEAPPLE HURRICANE LAMP 


A STRIKING ACCENT PIECE AVAILABLE IN WHITE, GREEN, 
YELLOW OR GREEN AND YELLOW. HEIGHT 20 INCHES. 
THE PAIR $110..OR PRICED INDIVIDUALLY AT $55. * 
SHIPPING CHARGES NOT INCLUDED. 9 


The old copper kettle 
is English and $39 

at Norcross 

Patio, 4600 S. Dixie 
Highway, W. Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


° 


a delightfully 
fresh approach to interiors 
by Mrs. Lewis Joseph 
a leading designer, formerly 
of B. Altman, New York. 


APRN RSS : SS 


Limited edition Rodin 
sculpture is $595 and on 
display at Palm 

Beach Interiors, Inc., 
114 N. County Rd., 
Palm Beach. 


Needlepoint shells 
for a brick doorstop, 
available in any RX 
three shades for $32.50 §& 
at Jean Pittinos, 
108 N. County Rd., 
Palm Beach. 


INENIOFLS we 


MRS. LEWIS JOSEPH, NSID 


114 N. County Road, Palm Beach, Florida 
Telephone 832-3461 
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Breakfast Room 
9'-8" x 8'-0” 


Dining Room 
19’-8" x 14’-0" 


Closet 


' 
yt 

| Washer 
i Dryer 


aa 
i ves . | 13’-0" x 9'-8" 
pS 5 


Freezer 


——— 


Refuse Chute 


Utility 


Center 
10’-0" x 5-8” 


Foyer 
15'-6" x 5-6" 


Gallery 
12'-0" x 9-0” 


Dressing Room 
Walk-In ine a At 
Cisse 11’-0” x 8’-0 Closet 


waiaan 


Chamber 
17-3" x 13-0" 


Apartment 01 Residence. 3,545 total square feet, $165,000 to $208,000, 


= 


Terrace 
30’-0" x 9'-0” 


Sliding Glass Doors Sliding Glass Doors 


Living Room 
26'-0” x 18'-0" 


Library 


17-6" x 16'-0" | 


Walk-In All dimensions approximate 


Master Suite Closet 


22'-6" x 14’-8" 


Inall Ro iica. there is no other 


apartment residence like TowerHouse. 


We not only have the world’s most fussed-over 
floor plans. TowerHouse will also have the 
world’s most fussed-over residents. 

86 handpicked professionals watching 
and worrying over just 84 residences. No matter 
what you want, no matter when you want it, 
it’s done. Courteously. Promptly. Gladly. 

All our residences are corner residences, 
sharing a floor with just one or three other 
apartments. Many have already been acquired, 
including all our $335,000 penthouses. Occupancy 
will begin this September. 

Remaining apartments are priced from 
$165,000 to $208,000. Quite reasonable when you 
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consider you'll be one of just 84 people in the 
world living in the world’s first Full-Service 
Condominium. Furnished model residences, 
decorated by Henry End, shown by appointment 
only. Call (305) 865-4351 collect. 


ower Flouse 


5500 Collins Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida 
Shown By Appointment Only. Telephone: (305) 865-4351 


A presentation of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States in association with Alexander Muss and Sons, Inc. 


FRANCES LEE KENNEDY, A.I.D. 


Complete Interiors 


Table and arm chairs made of 
wrought iron, imported from 
Spain in antique gold leaf. 


Selected imports for immediate delivery - 
Custom made sofas, sofa beds and chairs - 
four week delivery. 


Reupholstery @ Carpeting @ Draperies 
Unusual Shells 
Shell Arrangements @ Jewelry @ Mirrors 
Shell Mobiles & Paintings by Brad Jernigan 
Paramount Theatre Building 


141 North County Road 
655-7898 


: YOUR 
HOST 
IN THE 
PALM 
BEACHES 


HALF A BLOCK FROM THE OCEAN, 


CENTRALLY LOCATED NEAR WORTH 
AVENUE, SHOPS AND RESTAURANTS. 
INTIMATE COCKTAIL LOUNGE, COF- 
FEE SHOP, PRIVATE COVERED 
GARAGE, AND FRIENDLY PERSON- 
NEL ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE 
REASONS WHY OUR GUESTS 


RETURN TIME AFTER TIME. 


ak = fe 


4 heart of . 
a a 
Palm Be, &! a 8 a 

wat bail o 

160 royal palm way LG Ly florida 


655-5600 
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Atlanta 


By YOLANDE GWIN 


Summer Symphony for Belles 


WAVeceree bells and telephone 
bells are ringing in a symphony of 
summer sounds during this mid-seas- 
on in Atlanta’s social circles. 

Many prominent couples have 
said ‘“‘I do.’”’ A first, however, was the 
marriage of Debbie Reddic to David 
Milford McElmoyle — the first cou- 
ple to marry in the garden of the 
swank Peachtree Golf Club on Peach- 
tree Road. 

Debbie, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carroll Austin Reddic Jr., made 
her debut last season with the Atlan- 
ta Debutante Club. 

The clubhouse, one of the city’s 
historic sites, was built before the 
Civil War. Until the Peachtree Golf 
Club and its millionaire members 
took over, it was the colonial home of 
the Ashford family (owners of Ash- 
ford Park Nurseries). The grounds 
surrounding it are lush with trees, 
shrubs and plants of the Southland, 
and the adjoining golf course is one of 
the best in the South. 

The other bells — telephone — 
are bidding belles and their escorts to 
the round of parties marking the cur- 
rent ‘Little Season”’ for debutantes. 
(Of course telephone invitations are 
only a social committee follow-up af- 


t 
| a - 
| rq 


ter the formal invitations have been 
mailed — to aid the hostess.) 

This begins at the Bal de Salut 
when Atlanta debutante belles are 
presented and saluted by the outgoing 
group and ends in mid-September 
when the girls return to their respec- 
tive colleges and universities. 

Parties range from a morning cof- 
fee to dinner dances at private clubs. 
There will be a riverboat party, with 
dancing aboard while the riverboat 
makes a run around Atlanta’s famous 
Stone Mountain. Midnight supper 
will be served at dockside. 

Since the advent of air-condition- 
ing, there has been a “cool it’’ atti- 
tude toward terrace dining and danc- 
ing at Atlanta’s private clubs. 

Both had their terraces strung 
with myriads of colored lanterns, and 
tables were lighted with gleaming 
candles in hurricane lamps. Could 
nostalgia be creeping back? 

One of the many things Atlantans 
would like to forget was the crushing 
defeat of the Minnesota Vikings by © 
the Miami Dolphins at the paper 
Bowl last January. 

Among Viking fans in Atlanta ate 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Wilkins, the 
very close friends of great Vikings 


Robert Wilkins autographs football guest-register at his '’We're celebrating anyway” party. 


With him, from left, football star Fran Tarkenton, Mrs. Tarkenton and Mrs. Wilkins. (Pugh) 
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quarterback and a former player for 
\}the University of Georgia and the 
New York Giants Fran Tarkenton. 
. When the Super Bowl teams were 
announced, Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins 
told Mr. and Mrs. Tarkenton, ‘‘We 
| will give you a super party as a victo- 
ry celebration.”’? Atlanta and Georgia 
were behind their boy, Fran Tarken- 
jton. But Tarkenton — known as 
“Scramble” didn’t scramble 
}enough nor did his teammates. The 
| Miami Dolphins won. 

So, Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins gave a 
|“*‘We’re Celebrating Anyway” party at 
}their home in fashionable northwest 

Atlanta. 

' The party turned out to be a su- 
|per affair. Guests are still wondering 
j}what Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins would 
have done if the Vikings had won the 
|bowl game. The whole team would 
j}have probably come to Atlanta. ° 

But the gridiron was well repre- 
jsented. There was Joe DeLany, for- 
mer All American at Georgia Tech, a 
past president of the Touchdown 
Club, president of the Yellow Jacket 
Club and a referee for the SEC. Also 
‘Bill Curry, formerly with the Balti- 
more Colts and now with the Hous- 


Guests, left to right, Mrs. Anderson Huber, Mr. Huber and Mr. and Mrs. Alex Smith. (Pugh) 


ton Oilers, and president of the Na- 
tional Football League Players Asso- 
ciation. 

The football presented to Tarken- 
ton when the Vikings won the divi- 
sion championship was put to new use 
at the party. In lieu of a guest book, 
all those attending signed the ball, 
which had been painted white. 


The remark of the evening came 
from young Scott Wilkins, the eight- 
year-old son of the hosts, who plays 
fullback on the Pee Wee Eagles. 

Young Scott, tugging at Tarken- 
ton’s coattails, said, ‘‘Fran, I know 
just how you feel losing to the Dol- 
phins. We lost to the Pee Wee Cardi- 
nals!” O 


BM 
By 


Resplendent...rope links of 18-karat yellow gold made 
even more splendid with diamonds. Watch 4600.00, necklace 4800.00. Precious Jewels Salon 


Nira 


Dallas Fort Worth Houston | Bal Harbour Atlanta and before long, St. Louis 
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orth Avenue 


Superior specialty shops and _ prestige 


Head To Toe “‘etc.”’ 


international firms cater to a relaxed and Most Fascinating 
casual shopper amidst an Old World Boutique 
charming atmosphere ... where important Variety, 
people meet and shop. The last stronghold Individuality Plus 
for quality shopping in America. 400 Hibiscus Avenue 


1 Blk north of Worth Avenue 


OPEN YEAR AROUND 


No beuainal Giles Jaz OW) etek 


Yo GE 


PALM BEACH 


¢Martha 


EDWARD MARSHALL BOEHM 
Authorized Boehm Dealer in Florida 


. Gifts. . . Tiffany Silver 
Puig Doria Jewelry 


Eleanor Newtons 
GREEN TURTLE, INC. 


204 Worth Avenue 655-1979 Palm Beach 


Lalique Crystal. . 


230 WORTH AVENUE, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
655-4492 


NAPLES BOCA RATON PETOSKEY 


There’s a world-wide collection 
of beautiful things, at 


DAVIDA 


FIFTH AVENUE 


339 Worth Avenue, Palm Beach 
655-0126 


Wally Findlay 
Galleries 35 wor: a. 


Specializing in 


French Masters 


IMPRESSIONISTS 
FAUVES 

POST-IMPRESSIONISTS 
MODERN MASTERS 


Boy’s Clothing 


224-A Worth Avenue 


Palm Beach 655-0130 


HOURS: MON.-SAT. 9:30-5:30 © 655-2090 


A century of service 
to well-dressed executives. 


Sank jokes 


Open Monday thru Saturday 
214 Worth Avenue near Country Road 
New York/Chicago/ Detroit 


A cache of unusual gifts 
from all parts of the world 
Antiques 
and 


Modern 


Maggie Hayes Ltd. 


305/659-4144 
205 Worth Avenue, Palm Beach 


LILLY 
PULITZER 


11 VIA MIZNER 
PALM BEACH 


Weekdays 9:00 to 2:30 
Drive In 9:00 to 5:00 
Saturday (Drive In Only) 10 to 3 
Member F.D.I.C. 


now open all year ‘round 


300 WORTH AVENUE, PALM BEACH 
305-655-6744 


JEWELERS, INC. 


PALM BEACH 
Jian By pr 


PHONE: (305) 655-5611 


247 WORTH AVENUE PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


245 WORTH AVE. PALM BEACH PHONE 655-5732 
On Worth Avenue since 1947 


WORTH AVE. PALM BEACH 


LALLA ELLEN INEM 


7 Tih ; 
224 WORTH AVE. 


Infants - Boys to 7 - Girls to 14 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 


Branch - Breakers Beach Club 


Ep fe Vatribe 


Ke brurant 


& Cocktail Lounge 


FAMOUS CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
Honored by Holiday Dining Awards 


GUCCI 


209 WORTH AVENUE 


| Y : 
| ( Q WA, Inc: 


) 340 Worth Avenue 
Palm Beach, Florida 
| 


Luncheon and Dinner 
open every day year around 
WORTH AVENUE PALM BEACH 
Reservations 655-0550 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 


PALM BEACH 655-6955 


For a carefree summer vacation visit the world 
famous Lake Placid Club in the beautiful Adirondack 
Mountains. 


Forty-five holes of golf, fourteen tennis courts (Ten- 
nis Clinic by Dennis Van der Meer, July 29 thru August 
11), swimming pool, bathing beach on beautiul Mirror 
Lake, horseback riding, skeet field, putting greens, 
nightly dancing, resident Symphony Orchestra and Day 
Camp for children. 


The Lake Placid Club maintains the service and old- 
tashioned traditions that have made it world famous. 
Summer cottages available as well as rooms in the main 
Clubhouse. 


Member: Distinguished Hotels of the World 


Wieke Phactl C4GA 


Lake Placid, New York 12946 
M. Eugene Wilson, President & General Manager 


Telephone: 518-523-3361 <e ; 
® 


or see your travel agent 


orrell’s presents 
yO decidedly con- 
Temporary VIEWDOINT IN 
Clecorating. For peoole 
whose lifestyle will not 
pemit inem fo accept 
the conventional, the 
ordinary, the dull. Come 
see for yourself, You pay 
only for the merchandise 
ourchased, 


WORRPE lei 


WORRELL’S INTERIORS @ ROYAL POINCIANA PLAZA 
PALM BEACH @ 833-4433 


New York 


Horsing Around in the Hamptons 


By LOUIS GEORGE 


©): course the grass is greener in the Hamptons, and it 
surely isn’t entirely due to hopefulness and summer heat 
on the Island. Loving care is a big part of it, thanks to the 
Ladies Village Improvement Society. 

The Hamptons’ grounds, greens, privet and ponds will 
get soigne preservation from the proceeds of the horse 
show Aug. 18 sponsored by the Ladies Village Improve- 
ment Society. Heading the event is Edwardina D. O’Brien, 
and the ‘“‘B”’ rated hunters, jumpers and equitation show 
will be held at Swan Creek Farm in Bridgehampton under 
the guidance of Mrs. Alvin ‘‘Patsy” Topping. A tent-buffet 
tops it all, for beauty-sake. 

Elegant living is easy, mostly outdoors, and out in the 
Hamptons, it seems. On the ocean at Westhampton, the 
Bath and Tennis Club is paced by Walter’s fabulous disco- 
theque, while the Pavillon Room presents Hugh Shannon. 

The Southampton Hospital Benefit holds the spotlight 
on Aug. 25 under co-chairmen Mrs. J. Anthony (Charlotte 
Ford) Forstmann and Mrs. Arthur Gardner. 

Saratoga is shining for the summer, too. Boris Godunov 
with Norman Treigle in the title role becomes a first- 
season full opera production, thanks to the Corbett Foun- 
dation. It will be sung in English Aug. 27 and 28. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra is also featured in August, and the 
Houseman group plays Beckett’s Play, Anouilh’s The Or- 
chestra, and Marlowe’s Edward II. On the light, cool side 
in August, Saratoga includes Benny Goodman and his Sex- 
tette, and the furious pianos of Ferrante and Teicher; then 
the month closes with the American Song Festival. So 
much for the social spa. 

Significant and very social was the art exhibition pre- 
view, ““Ten Americans: Masters of Watercolor’ that bene- 
fited One-to-One which funds independent agencies for the 
mentally retarded. Noted notables include Carol Channing 
and Colleen Dewhurst, William F. Buckley and Patricia 
Kennedy Lawford. 


The charity watercolor show at Andrew Crispo Gallery 
benefiting One-to-One was highlighted by a dozen major 
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Attending the Richard Ellis show premiere at the Sportsman’s Edge 
Gallery, left, Tony Heminway and guest, and Shaun Heminway.(Cseh) 


works of Edward Hopper from the collections of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joel William Harnett, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hackett 
and Mrs. Barbara B. Lassiter. A great group of Andrew 
Wyeths were presented by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Levine, 
plus a fine John Singer Sargent from the collection of Mrs. 
Aristotle Onassis. 

Drifting among the Winslow Homers, Maurice Pren- 
dergasts and Milton Averys at the One-to-One gala were 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Breyer III, Gretchen Wyler, Sylvia 
Miles and Kenneth J. Lane. Also seen were Kaye Paley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hendricks, John V. Lindsay, Arlene 
Dahl and Marlo Thomas. 

Spectator sports will have their social moment soon. 
On Sept. 6, the Sports-O-Rama benefiting the YWCA will 
rally at the U.S. Open Tennis in Forest Hills, thanks to 


chairmen Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Dana Jr. Supporters 


include the Herbert Pattersons and Edward Pattersons, 
Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, the James H. Van Alens, 
and the William Weavers, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Cutler 


| II, plus Louis F. Polk Jr. 


Sports-O-Rama continues the YWCA benefit at the 
National Horse Show Puissance Jumping Night in Madi- 
son Square Garden, chaired by Mr. and Mrs. Adalbert von 
Gontard Jr. and the Arthur Stantons. Among the very ac- 
tive in the event are Mrs. Amanda M. Burden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Edward Hart Jr., Mrs. Frank R. Maclear, 
Mrs. Skitch Henderson and Dr. and Mrs. John W. Espy. 

In about a month the Burlington House board of gov- 
ernors meets under the chairmanship of Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson. New members joining the board for three-year 
terms are Mrs. Derek L. Limbocker (Bunny duPont’s 
daughter from Wilmington), Lady Sandra (nee Payson) 
Weidenfeld, Mrs. John Garland Bowes, Mrs. Bennet B. 
Harvey Jr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller IV. 

Speaking of Rockefellers and new appointments, Wil- 
liam Rockefeller was elected president of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, succeeding George S. Moore who be- 


| came chairman of the board. 


Something chic and new on the gastronomic scene in 


Come live in our privileged 


corner of the world. 


La Coquille Club, one of America’s legendary 
resort hideaways on the Atlantic, now offers 
a limited number of magnificent villas. From 
$100,000 to $250,000. Situated on eleven se- 
cluded acres adjacent to club, high on a dune 
overlooking quarter-mile private ocean beach 
and Spanish River. Membership in exclusive La 
Coquille Club includes all facilities of this 
outstanding resort. Impeccable, friendly ser- 
vice. Food, in preparation and presentation, 
rated among the best in the world. Tennis 
courts. Swimming pools. Privileges at two 
fine golf courses nearby. Exhibit villa shown 
by appointment. Contact Mr. James Plymire, 
La Coquille Club, (305) 588-3347. Oceanfront 
Highway A-1-A, Manalapan, Florida. 


La Coquille Club 


Villas 


Write 


; Manhattan is Le Notre de Paris, the caterer-confectioner 
jon East 59th Street. Gaston Le Notre is the 54-year-old 
‘artist of the affair, and his recent Gotham opening was 
grandiose. Present from Paris were celebrated chefs Paul 
Bocuse, Roger Verge and Michel Guerard. The creamy 
swirl of celebrities counted Mme. Herve Alphand, and a 
vast range of friends and neighbors including David 
_|Rockefeller, Claudine Auger, Shirley Mac Laine, 
7 (Continued on page 59) 


Box 2528, Palm Beach, Florida 33480. 


La Coquille Development Company 
A Division of Evans Industries, Inc. 


This does not constitute an offer to sell. Presentation upon request 
Not available to residents of states where prohibited by law 
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WRIGHT & SEATON 


INCORPORATED 


Prsurance whygency 


FOR ALL FORMS 
OF INSURANCE 


CLYDE H. SEATON 
J. HORTON McCAMPBELL 
WILLIAM H. ORRISON 
CLYDE H. SEATON, JR. 
HOWARD V. E. HANSON 
JULIAN J. PLATZ 
JERRY C. WALTON 


251 ROYAL PALM WAY 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 
655-0600 


OUR 
ENTHUSIASM... 


IS BASED ON WHAT 
OUR MERCHANDISE 
CAN DO FOR 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


NOT WHAT OUR 
MERCHANDISE 
CAN DO FOR US 


Carpet Showcase 


«7 AND 


dUreUCTESL( arpets 


Carpet Showcase 


3234 South Dixie 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
833-3230 - 655-1500 
Ask For: Walter Rieckhoff 


California 


Nostalgia in 


N. longer are there time bound- 
aries to the social season in Califor- 
nia’s Southland as events glide one 
into another, forming a calendar of 
continuous parties. 

Nostalgia and escapism have set 
the theme of this summer’s gather- 
ings. To name a few — The Spinsters 
“Bal du Cinema” held in the ball- 
room of the Beverly Wilshire Hotel 
where guests came in costumes of the 
cinema of yesteryear. Invitations 
were in the form of rolls of film in tin 
film containers. A band of the ’50s, 
The Coasters, two rock bands and the 
showing of Keystone comedies and 
other silent films during cocktail hour 
were all part of the festive ball. 

Then, there was Roman Revelry, 
the supper-dance opening of UCLA 
Art Council’s Thieves Market and 
mini-auction of maxi items that in- 
cluded a motorized Japanese rickshaw 
and the art of Edgar Ewing, Sueo Se- 
risawa and Morisot. 

“Friends of the USC Libraries’’ 
dinner nostalgically brought the late 
poet W. H. Auden’s works to life in 
the reading of his poetry by his long- 
time friend, Christopher Isherwood. 
Guests included ‘‘Friends’’ president 
Stanley Musgrove, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
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Enjoying the Las Floristas Ball are (from left) Chicago publisher Bailey Howard, Mrs. Ed- 


By BERNICE PONS 


the Spotlight 


liam H. Miles, Mr. and Mrs. Simon 
Ramo, Mrs. Sybil Brand, Mrs. Frank 
Roger Seaver and many more. 
However, no party in recent years 
has carried more nostalgia, and at the 
same time, more lavishness than the 
Floral Headdress Ball, ‘‘Las Floristas 
Remembers When’’. This important 
annual social event benefits Las Flo- 
ristas Handicapped Children’s Clinic 
at the USC School of Medicine. 
Andrade-McKee Florists designed 
the decor of the Los Angeles ballroom 
at the Century Plaza Hotel to depict 
a turn-of-the-century Victorian gar- 
den with hanging baskets of fern, bird 
cages and gazebo. Flower boxes were 
filled with multicolored flowers. 
Nine members of Las Floristas 
were chosen as mannequins in this 
36th floral headdress parade where 
elaborate headdresses of flowers are 
created by local florists as a contribu- 
tion to charity, as they vie for sweep- 
stakes and other trophies. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gregory Dillon’s cocktail party 
proved a spirited prelude to the fes- 
tive evening; their guests included 
Bailey Howard, the Chicago publish- 
er, with lovely Mrs. Edward Laurence 
Doheny IV, her mother Mrs. J. W. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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ward L. Doheny IV, Mrs. Anthony Artukovich (with headdress), and Mr. Artukovich. (Hoover) 
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First National Bank in Palm Beach 


a tradition of service and solidarity 


255 South County Road ¢ 655-7111 
Auto Entrance: 264 South Ocean Boulevard * Member FDIC 
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Texas 


By HARRIET WEAVER 


Summer Stampede to Kerr Country 


Wien the temperature rises it’s 
the signal for affluent Texans to head 
for cooler climes all over the nation 
and abroad, and they all have their 
favorite summer spots ... La Jolla 
has a large Lone Star summer colony 
— Houston’s Sue Nelms is a regular 
— so does Cuernavaca where San An- 
tonio’s (and Palm Beach’s) Judy 
Grubb is a top hostess. 

Santa Fe has been popular with 
Texas socialites for years; some arrive 
before the snow has melted. Others, 
like Bob Tobin of San Antonio and 
New York fly in for the opera open- 
ing — Bob and his mother have “his 
and her’”’ houses in Santa Fe which 
they occupy only during the opera 
season! 

Chase and Phyllis Rowan of Fort 
Worth, devotees of theater, might 
make the London scene, as might a 


number of other Tex-setters such as 
Houston’s Loraine McMurrey Girard, 
who also enjoys Spain’s San Sebastian 
during the warm months. (She’s there 
now.) 

Laredo’s number-one traveler, 
Olivia (Sweetie) Bruni finds foreign 
shores — including Yugoslavia’s — 
great for relaxing, while Natasha 
Rawson of Houston can always be 
found painting by the sea in an Ital- 
ian village this time of year. 

Martha and Ford Albritton Jr., of 
Bryan, who prefer to summer closer 
to home, have built a stunning house 
in Sea Island, Ga., and Houstonian 
Dorothy (Mrs. Robert) Thomas is 
looking for a place on Cape Cod where 
she can have reunions with Eastern 
Seaboard friends. 

Colorado, Hawaii and Canada are 
Texas haunts, too, especially for fun 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


by appointment 
Palm Beach County 305/626-1262 
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types like the Tommy Blakes of 
Houston and Ed and Janet Wallace 
of McAllen. 

But it’s a foregone conclusion that 
before summer is over a lot of the 
globe-trotters will return to their own 
beautiful Hill Country, particularly to 
Kerrville and the nearby communities 
of Ingram, Hunt, Center Point, 
Mountain Home and Comfort which, 
tied together by the Guadalupe Riv- 
er, make up what is known as “Kerr 
Country, Texas’ best-kept secret.” 

Kerr Country has the largest con- 
centration of camps for boys and girls 
west of the Mississippi and even those 
youngsters who go to Eastern camps 
and to New Mexico’s Cimarron have 
usually spent a vacation or two in the 
area, as have their parents and grand- 
parents before them. Visiting the Hill 
Country is a summer tradition in 
Texas. 

Many prominent families from 
throughout the state own large homes 
around Ingram where they are in resi- 
dence on-and-off from April to late 
September and on weekends the year 
round. 

Rolling hills bank the crystal clear 
river as giant cypress and white oak 


SINCE 1919... 


INSURANCE CONSULTANTS AND AGENTS 
IN THE PALM BEACHES 


1118 S. Olive Ave., West Palm Beach 
305-833-1631 


100 Southwest Ave. ‘‘B,” Belle Glade 
305-996-3026 
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trees stand guard. Verdant valleys, 
green meadows, rugged rock ridges 
and hundreds of springs create a land- 
scape often described as ‘‘the prettiest 
scenery in Texas.”’ 

The entire Hill Country is so 
teeming with wildlife that President 
Lyndon Johnson once said, ‘““There 
are more deer here than men.”’ White- 
tailed deer, wild turkey and javalina 
make it a hunter’s paradise. Exotic 
animals (native to Asia, Africa and 
Europe) are raised by several ranch- 
ers who allow sportsmen to eliminate 
only surplus males. 


Several endangered species, such 
as the Blackbuck antelope, almost ex- 
tinct in its native Pakistan, have 
made comebacks in Texas and today 
Kerr Country is known as the ‘‘Exot- 
ic Game Capital of the United 
States.” 

Altitude ranges from 900 to 1700 
feet in Kerr Country where it’s al- 
ways dry and mild — in the 1920s a 
U.S. Public Health survey termed the 
climate within a 100-mile radius of 
Kerrville ‘‘the nation’s finest.” 

More recently a Rocketeller Foun- 
dation team surveyed the same area 


(Today it will 
be Olde England 
all over again. 


A great new restaurant opens in Palm 
Beach. With the warm, old-fashioned, 
comfortable atmosphere of yesterday's 
English hunting club. Open hearth cook- 
ing, King-size cocktails. Great service. 
Willoughby’s Open Hearth 
Restaurant. Lunch from 11:30, Mon.- 
Fri. Dinner from 5 p.m., daily. On the 
ocean, | block south of Worth Avenue, 
Palm Beach. Tel. 659-1766. 


221 Worth Avenue Palm Beach 


655-5562 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 
Luncheon 
Dinner 


Cocktails 


Worth Avenues 
Palm Beach 
Phone 655-0550 


“Petite e7¥Carmite 


RESTAURANT & COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


HONORED by “Holiday Dining Awards” 
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° LISTED BELOW /S 
DETA/LED /NFORMATION ON THE 
OUTSTANDING RESTAURANTS 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 


WILLOUGHBY’S Open Hearth Restaurant, 
456 S. Ocean Blvd., Palm Beach. Warm, plus 
atmosphere of an English hunting club where 
you may enjoy roast prime ribs of beef cooked 
before your eyes. Hickory-broiled baby back 
ribs also a specialty. Special sauces and salad 
dressings give you a multiple choice. Open 
11:30 a.m. Mon. To Fri., Sat. from 5 p.m. 
Open Sunday. Entertainment Mon.-Sat. in the 
Red Fox Lounge. AMX,BA, MC, BA. 659-1766 


TA-BOO ... 221 Worth Ave., World re- 
nowned as the Jet Set rendezvous. Unequalled 
American Cuisine, superb service and atmo- 
sphere, — Dinner — Late Supper and Sunday 
Brunch. Now in our 30th year at the same lo- 
cation, we are open 7 days and nights a week 
all year ’round. Dancing nightly to the music 
of the Bobby Swiadon Trio. For Reservations 
call 655-5562. 


PETITE MARMITE, 309% Worth Ave. En- 
chanting old World restaurant and cocktail 
lounge Famous French and Italian cuisine, rare 
vintage wines, cocktails and liquors. Luncheon, 
dinner and a la carte. Reservations 655-0550. 


PAL’S CAPTAIN’S TABLE - Guests may 
arrive by boat or by car at the Captain’s Ta- 
ble, which has 130 feet of docking space in the 
Cove Yacht Basin. The nautical decor blends 
with the view of boats cruising the Intracoas- 
tal Waterway. There is a wide selection of sea 
and fresh water fish, steaks, chops and fowl. 
Entertainment nightly by Heinz Zimmer- 
man and Ray Hemms on their pianos, and or- 
ganist Barbara Hemms. Lunch & dinner every 
day. Cove Yacht Basin, E. Hillsboro Beach 
Blvd., Deerfield Beach, 399-4000. 


ROYAL POINCIANA RESTAURANT — A 
beautiful place to dine, year ’round. Open dur- 
ing the summer for lunch, Monday thru Satur- 
day, 11:30 AM ’til 3:00 PM. Sunday Dinner 
served noon ’til 8:00 PM. Fresh Fruit Sangria, 
a summertime specialty. 


THIS IS IT PUB, 424 24th St. Gourmets and 
collectors find old Palm Beach blended togeth- 
er here in a delightful atmosphere of good 
taste. ‘“Pub”’ specialties: Pimm’s cup, Peruvian 
and Irish coffee, prime ribs and steak, unusual 
Keylime, Grasshopper, Orange Dream pies 
made on premises. Delicious hors d’oeuvres at 
cocktail time. Open 11:30 a.m. to 12 p.m. Fri- 
day & Saturday till 1 p.m. Closed Sun. Mood 
music nightly. 833-4997. 


for a hospital site and concluded that 
Kerr Country has ‘. . . the purest 
environment in the _ continental 
United States.” 

Although once considered a 
healthful hideaway known only to 
Texans, Kerr Country has been dis- 
covered by the ‘“‘outside world” and it 
is growing and developing; but it is 
still a land of clean air and pure wa- 
ter. Every precaution is being taken 
to keep it that way. 

One of the area’s finest examples 
of prideful development is the Tierra 

(Continued on page 61) 


ieee 
tourists dont 
know about. 


Don’t miss the favorite 
restaurant of people who live here. 
The one with the marvelous chef. 
Shamefully rich desserts. 
Man-sized cocktails. Romantic 
on-the-water atmosphere. 


© Pals 
Captain's Iable 
The restaurant on the 
Intracoastal Waterway. Hillsboro Blvd. 


(State Rd.&10), Deerfield Beach 
For reservations, 399-4000 


File cs) ZN WRIA INI 
Royal Poinciana Plaza, Palm Beach 


832-2432 


COCKTAILS 
SNACKS & MEALS 


FREE PARKING 


Dote on Delicious 
Drinks? 

Fond of Fine Food? 
Mead about mellow 
Music? 

Crazy for Congenial 
Company? 


Then visit Rel and Isabell Carta 


for lunch or dinner at 


THIS [8 17 PUB 


424 242% Street -West Palm. 
833-4997 


Closed, Surdays 
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BOXWOOD, delightful estate midway 
between Warm = and Hot Springs, year 
around resort, 65 acres connecting 
hundred miles or more of bridle paths. 
House c. 1750 of 4 bedrooms, 4 baths, 
fully furnished; charming log guest house. 
Also, carriage house and gate house for 
farmer or rental. Within 5 minutes all 
sports, dining and_ health facilities. 
Price $200,000. Brochure’ on request. 


Write for home brochures - 
one acre to one thousand. 
Piedmont area to Hot 
Springs. Daily Jet Flights. 


o ESTATE 


R 
fo) he. 
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STEVENS & COMPANY 
ONE BOARS HEAD PLACE 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. VIRGINIA 22901 
PHONE 804/296-6104 


INTERIOR 


TO 


the right 
way to go 
in fabrics 
and accessories all through the 
house. And it’s always easy with 
Marimekko prints, bottle gardens, 


handpainted Italian pottery and 
other fun things from.... 
ECCENTRICITIES 

LAKENIEW INENUE N. PALM BEACH FORIDA 


655-4641 
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WALKING 
AROUND 


With The Pedestrian 


Ate of ours who shoots 
skeet recounted the following conver- 
sation with a woman acquaintance: 

‘Someone told me you shoot 
skeet.” 

“That’s right, I do.” 

‘““You ought to be shot!”’ 

Before drawing hasty conclusions, 
we decided to investigate the matter 
since we do live, after all, in a world 
of endangered species and no one, not 
even our friend, has a right to go 
around shooting them up willy-nilly. 
Still, we could not agree that our 
friend himself ought to be shot out of 
hand — at least not before all the 
facts had been assembled. 

What if the skeet turned out in- 
deed to be an endangered species? 
Did my friend have any right to go 
around shooting the defenseless crea- 
tures? What could justify a woman 
wearing a skeet coat? Friend or no 
friend, how inhumanitarian can you 
get? 

On the the other hand — suppose 
the skeet turned out to be dangerous 
or overly fecund? We could imagine a 
situation in which skeets could proli- 
ferate in scantily populated areas, 
say, west of Florida Turnpike, and 
when their food was exhausted de- 
scend upon West Palm Beach menac- 
ing dogs, cats, and, God forbid, chil- 
dren. In the face of advancing pha- 
lanxes of skeets, thirty-abreast along 
Southern Boulevard, Lakeview Ave- 
nue, and Loftin Street, would we in 
Palm Beach have any choice but to 
raise the bridges? 

Clearly this matter needed going 
into. So we tracked our friend, Jacque 
Salz, to his lair (if you’ll pardon a 
hunting expression) one Saturday af- 
ternoon. He drove out to Jog Road 
and turned west not far from Tenth 
Avenue. It seemed incongruous for 
him to be driving a Rolls-Royce; we 
thought somehow a Land Rover or a 
Renault Rodeo would be more appro- 
priate. How would he look driving 
home with slain skeets tied on the 
front fender of a Rolls? 


Aha! Here was an enormous clear- 
ing. Skeet country! We dodged unseen 
around Salz, who was unloading shot- 
guns from the trunk of his Rolls, and 
we advanced noiselessly. Rounding a 
low building at the edge of the clear- 
ing, we were certain we saw skeets 
leaping up from the grass, making 
great arcs in the air — obviously flee- 
ing for their lives — while sounds of 
gunfire cleft the air. Our first impres- 
sion was that skeets were rather un- 
aesthetic looking, with huge orange 
teeth. There was a lady in green 
slacks firing a shotgun; we instantly 
concluded that if we were a skeet we 
would like her to shoot at us because 
she missed quite frequently. 

In Zen Buddhism the advent of 
true understanding is known as the 
“moment of enlightenment.’ For us 
this came when we sat down for a 
talk with Bob Porter, and with it 
came complete exoneration for our 
friend, Salz. 

Porter is manager of the Palm 
Beach Gun Club. There is no such 
thing as a skeet, he explained. The 
word ‘“‘skeet’’ comes from the old 
Norse skjota, which means ‘‘shoot.’’ 
And the thing shot at — well, we 
were soon holding one in our hand: a 
black disc made of pitch mixed with 
fine sand, with a fluorescent orange 
dome (not orange teeth). When you 
shoot these things from various posi- 
tions on a semi-circle while they fly 
by you from two directions (released 
from a “high house” and a “low 
house”) you are shooting skeet. When 
you shoot at them flying away from 
you, released from a trap house in the 
center, you are shooting trap. 

Wouldn’t it be great, we thought, 
if someone would come up with tigers, 
leopards, civet cats and elephants 
made of pitch and fine sand for hunt- 
ers to bang away at on safari? 

We had a talk with the lady in 
the green slacks, who turned out to 
be Patsy Hudgins, whose husband, 
Bill, runs the Hudgins Seafood Res- 
taurant in West Palm Beach. If she 
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wasn’t knocking down the artificial 
birds as frequently as the man shoot- 
ing next to her (Palm Beacher Eddie 
Quinn, who hit 39 straight), it was 
understandable. 

“T just started shooting a year 
ago,’ she explained. ‘‘The first time, 
my shoulder and cheek were black 
and blue (from the recoil of her 
Krieghof shotgun). And the gun is so 
heavy (eight-and-a-half pounds) I had 
to practice at home. I’d take the gun 
in the living room and I’d mount and 
swing, mount and swing, mount and 
swing, aiming at the ceiling molding. 
The kids thought I was crazy.” 

Never mind the kids. What about 
the casual caller hoping to sell a vacu- 
um cleaner or some magazine subs- 
criptions? We assume Mrs. Hudgins’ 
pastime discouraged that sort of 
thing. 

Quinn was using earplugs on the 
trap field, a wise precaution to lessen 
wear and tear on the eardrums. But 
one must remember to remove them 
when the shooting is over. Quinn told 
me of the time he went home without 
removing the earplugs, went out to 
dinner and was regarded as very 
' moody because he paid no heed when 


people talked to him. Of course if 
someone had fired off a 12-gauge 
shotgun — but then you don’t expect 
that at a dinner party. 

The Palm Beach Gun Club was 
founded in 1911 on a site in Palm 
Beach, from which it wisely moved as 
the town grew. Even real birds can 
hardly find a safe place in town to- 
day, let alone artificial ones being 


T’d take the 


gun into the 


d 


living room... 


pursued by shotgun pellets. The club 
moved to West Palm Beach, gave its 
name to the road it moved to (Gun 
Club Road), and with civilization in 
hot pursuit moved again in 1957 to 
the 69.7 lonely acres it occupies to- 
day. 

‘‘Trap and skeet shooting are very 
level-headed sports,’’ Manager Porter 
told us. ‘““These people keep their cool 
and observe the rules meticulously. 


You go out on-a golf course and you 
see some fellows get mad and throw 
their clubs. Well, you’d never see 
anyone at this club throw a shotgun.”’ 

We told Porter that we found this 
comforting. 

“Now, can I offer you some- 
thing?” he asked cordially. 

““A couple of shots,’ we replied. 

Porter’s blue eyes became steely 
and his crew cut seemed to bristle. 
“No sir, I’m sorry. We don’t allow it 
even for our members. Now, if you’ll 
settle for a Coke or some coffee — ”’ 

We patiently explained that what 
we meant was a couple of shots with a 
shotgun. The eyes softened and the 
crew cut settled down. 

“Why certainly!” 

A few minutes later we were at 
the 16-yard mark on the trap field 
ready for the kill. Mrs. Hudgins may 
take comfort from the fact that we 
made her look like a national champi- 
on. When, after misses too numerous 
to mention, we finally hit and shat- 
tered one of those artificial birds we 
felt a totally irrational urge to run 
out and put the poor thing back to- 
gether. 

—Howard Whitman 
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The Apartment 
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Grant Home Furnishings 
Merchandising Division 
Aristar Inc. 

219 South Dixie Hwy. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Tel. 833-4061 

Hours 9:30-5:30 Mon. & Fri. nights til 9 
Boca Raton, Fort Pierce 

North Palm Beach, Stuart 

Vero Beach, West Palm Beach 


The Apartment . . . the south Florida 
lifestyle, and whether you own one or 
rent one you want it to reflect the ele- 
gance of your own good taste. We here 
at Grant Home Furnishings feel you 
deserve the finest of furnishing and the 
best decorators available in turning 
your plans into a reality in every room. 
We have the finest names in the furni- 
ture industry represented on our floors 
at prices that you can easily afford and 
trained decorators available to assist 
you in choosing that special piece that 
turns your apartment into your palace 
at no extra charge. Come in today and 
let Grants Home Furnishings help you 
turn your apartment into your home 
and castle. 


PaLm (each, 
Ticker Tate 


Just off the tape! 
For lease 


EXCLUSIVE BREAKERS ROW 
(just north of the hotel) 


A new concept in 
apartment living 


FOUR 
MAGNIFICENT BUILDINGS 


1, 2 and 3 bedroom apartments 
Ocean & Golf Course Views 


Completion Date 


Fall of 1975 


Contact exclusive 
leasing agent 


Realtor 


219 Worth Ave. 6535-5484 


NORCROSS PATIO 
Telephone 832-6995 
4600 South Dixie, West Palm Beach 


FOUNTAINS @ STATUARY 
ANTIQUES BOUGHT AND SOLD 
PATIO AND GARDEN FURNITURE 
ALUMINUM FURNITURE REWEBBED 


TRAINOR, BROWN-JORDAN and TROPICTONE 
FURNITURE RELACED and REFINISHED 


BOOKS 


By RUTH KALTENBORN 


Wren as a child I would try to 


‘sass’? my Irish grandmother and 
gleefully endeavor to counter some of 
her old-fashioned opinions with new- 
found wisdom picked up at school, 
she would conclude these verbal ex- 
changes with a withering, ‘“You know 
too much for your own good, Lady 
Jane.” 

I was reminded of her observation 
when I recently read Edward Crank- 
shaw’s new book, Tolstoy: The Mak- 
ing of a Novelist. 

To know more about the personal 
life of Leo Nikolayevich Tolstoy is to 
hate him. To revere the genius of one 
of the greatest authors in all litera- 
ture (War and Peace, Anna Karenina, 
Resurrection) is one thing. To love 
him as a human being is another. 

Long ago I read Aylmer Maude’s 
Life of Tolstoy and put it down with a 
shudder, inclined to agree with Som- 
erset Maugham that a reader should 
be content to know an author from 
his books and let it go at that. 

But Viking’s handsome edition on 
Tolstoy, profusely illustrated, proves 
irresistible. It is written by Edward 
Crankshaw, who has an impeccable 
reputation as a writer, biographer, 
and historian, and is an expert on 
Russia. It draws you into Tolstoy’s 
life and keeps you reading on as 
though it were a racy work of fiction 
which, alas, it is not. Alas, it is all 
true. 

Tolstoy was ‘‘an overbearing 
man, and selfish. He went on inces- 
santly about sincerity and the lack of 
it in everyone he met, but he himself 
practiced double standards.’’ In his 
sixtieth year, though ‘‘he had long 
been preaching the need for total re- 
nunciation of the world and the flesh 

. that the ideal to be aimed for in 
marriage was for husband and wife to 
live as brother and sister,’ he de- 
manded separate beds. This after a 
number of children had been born of 
the marriage. His wife said No. 

He was worried after sleeping 
with his wife ‘“‘because he feared what 
others might think: ‘What if a child 


should be born?’ (His wife was 45) 
. It was not until his 82nd year 

that he announced ... he was no 

longer troubled by the sexual drive.” 

Leo Tolstoy was a worrier. He 
would be a saint and he was a sinner. 
From his earliest years he was forever 
writing maxims to remind himself 
that goodness is all. In his youth he 
strove after chastity . . . “but he was 
an inveterate womanizer .. . he vis- 
ited brothels . . . drank himself sick 

. he steadily gambled his inheri- 
tance away...” 

In his diary, his autobiographical 
writings and confessions, as Crank- 
shaw points out, ‘“‘He exposes to the 
world, often with searing honesty, an 
array of weaknesses and faults which, 
at first sight, seems the ultimate in 
self-revelation. The breast-beatings, 
the expressions of self-loathing, the 
processional admissions of abject fail- 
ure to live up to self-imposed ideals 
are such that the reader may well feel 
that here, as nowhere else, even in 
Rousseau, is the complex image of the 
whole man.” But never in public or 
private did he confess what was prob- 
ably his greatest fault — his pride. 

To know Leo Tolstoy was danger- 
ous. — always. When he was nine 
years old a French tutor thought that 
“‘a little sharp discipline and a touch 
of the cane” might inspire the little 
dreamer, Leo, to take his studies seri- 
ously. ‘“‘Though threatened and 
locked in an empty room, he defies a 
whipping, refuses to apologize and 
stands alone against the united forces 
of the adult world. (Heretofore, Tol- 
stoy had responded only to kindness 
and love.)”’ 

Biographer Crankshaw calls at- 
tention to ‘“‘that early school-room 
crisis in which the child showed him- 
self father of the man . . . While the 
boy crouched in the darkness of the 
room, almost ill with fury, humilia- 
tion and self-pity, he was seized by 
fantasies of revenge . . . The signifi- 
cant thing about this childish episode 
was that the nine-year-old got his 
way after colliding with the tutor, 
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IT’S NOT OUR VODKA 
THAT'S DIFFERENT 

IT’S YOUR VODKA 
THAT'S DIFFERENT. 


who never again tried to coerce him 
. . the first demonstration of a ma- 
jor element in Tolstoy’s character 
. . carried through into old age; an 
absolute rejection of any kind of criti- 
cism, a stubborn and indeed violent 
refusal to be crossed.”’ 

Leo Tolstoy was born into a Rus- 
sian aristocratic family in 1828. He 
was the fourth son. A sister was born 
after him. When he was two years 
old, his mother died. This was to 
have a profound effect on him. 

Men who early lose their mothers 

are inclined to idealize women all 
their lives. Never knowing their 
mothers too were once fallible human 
beings, they build the conception of 
female perfection in their imagination. 
_ As we all know, Leo Tolstoy had a 
powerful imagination. 
_. He had many women in his youth 
but when he came to marry he set 
rigorous standards. To the first girl he 
contemplated marrying, he wrote se- 
verely, “‘To love high society rather 
than a man is dishonorable . . . we 
have before us an enormous labor — 
to understand one another and main- 
tain our love and respect for one an- 
other . . . Do not despair of becom- 
ing perfect.” 

This girl, Valerya Arsenev, mar- 
ried another and thus escaped Tol- 
stoy’s dream of perfection for her. 

He met the Behrs family when he 
was 34. There were three daughters 
— Lisa, 20; Sonya, 18; and Tatiana, 
16. For a time, he was thought to be 
courting Lisa. No. ‘‘She was too cold, 
too priggish, too self-consciously culti- 
vated.”’ Young Tatiana was ‘“‘hope- 
lessly spoiled.’’ He fixed on Sonya. 

After he proposed and was accept- 
ed he demanded the wedding be held 
within the week. As for her trousseau 
— ‘“‘My wife will need no trousseau; 
she looks very well as she is.” 

Of this long marriage which lasted 
till he died, Edward Crankshaw 
writes, ‘‘He never asked — and this 
can be said with certainty — what his 
own fashion of loving amounted to. 
Not once either in courtship or the 
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Our vodka has a taste. 

It tastes like vodka. A 
subtle taste. Crisp andsmooth 
and dry. It is not breathless 
and tasteless and bland. 
We've been making vodka 
the same tasteful way for 
over 500 years. 

Wyborowa (just pronounce 
the W’s as V’s and you're 
speaking our language — 
Polish) makes a classic vodka 
martini. It tastes great 
straight on the rocks. Don’t 
use our vodka to mix with 
something else. You won't 
taste it. You'll taste the 
something else. But do use 
our vodka when you want 
the good, unique taste of 
vodka. Wyborowa costs a 
little more, because it comes 
to you from halfway around 
the world. And because it’s 
a better vodka. In every way. 


Wyborowa. 
Polish Vodka. 


The Difference Is Taste. 


80-100 PROOF, IMPORTED FROM POLAND, WHERE VODKA WAS BORN, BY SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK. 
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MALCOLM MORAN’S 

“Swing Girl’ Bronze Tree 

and sculpture mounted on 
highly polished agate base. $170. 


piccolo mondo 
piccolo mondo 
piccolo mondo 


311 WORTH AVENUE 
PALM BEACH 


ANNE CURRIE’S 


Royal Poinciana Plaza 
Palm Beach, Florida 33480 
305/832-0036 


Imports 
Fine Clothes 
Gifts 
for 
Infants 
Children 
Juniors 
and 


Misses 


Open All Summer 
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rapturous moments of his early mar- 
ried life did it ever cross his mind to 
ask what he could do, how he should 
be to make Sonya happy .. . His 
was the happiness sought.’”’ (Some as- 
pects of their marriage remind one of 
Scott Fitzgerald and Zelda — each 
bent on unconsciously destroying the 
other.) 

Both Tolstoys kept diaries. He 
began his long before marriage and 
insisted his bride read it. She did 
“with a sickening sense of shock.” 

His motives in making her read 
this are always open to question by 
his biographers, including Crankshaw. 

But here I have a guess of my 
own. Could it be because earlier in 
their courtship Sonya had given him 
to read a story she had herself written 
in which she described a fictionalized 
character whom Tolstoy recognized as 
himself? This person was of ‘‘unusual- 
ly unattractive appearance and unsta- 
ble judgment.’’ Crankshaw writes, 
“After this, he seems to have worked 
himself into a genuine fury of despair 
over his age, his toothlessness, his ug- 
liness.”’ 

As a child he saw himself as ugly. 
“Looking at himself in the mirror 
(he) saw only the most ordinary, 
coarse and ugly features ... My small 
grey eyes looked more stupid than in- 
telligent ... My face was the face of 
a peasant and so were my large feet 
and hands.” 

Sonya hit at his vanity in her sto- 
ry and few men take such a blow 
with equanimity. 

There are men who are never at 
ease with women, but Tolstoy was no 
friend to men either. He was never 
comfortable with his peers; only with 
serfs and children could he expand. 

As he grew up his little grey eyes 
were covered with heavy overhanging 
beetle eyebrows. His stare became 
fierce. He could use ‘‘those eyes as a 
weapon and was to do so unscrupu- 
lously for the rest of his life . . . Cer- 
tainly he knew he could outstare any- 
body in the world.’ He took sadistic 
pleasure in that fact. 

When he was 25 he wrote, ‘‘Al- 
most every time when meeting a new 
man I experience an oppressive feel- 
ing of disappointment. I picture him 
as being like myself, and study him, 
weighing him by that standard.”’ 

It was not always clear that Tol- 
stoy’s fate was to be a writer. Humili- 
ty was not in his character. He knew 
he was going to be the greatest some- 
thing — but what? There were to be 
countless false starts — diplomacy 


(this most undiplomatic man), the 
law (he was law unto himself), popu- 
lar education (he would reform the 
entire system and condemned all pop- 
ular education) agrarian reform (dur- 
ing this period he decided to lay down 
the law changing almost all current 
agricultural practices), music (he once 
infuriated Tchaikovsky for talking 
with authority about music, a subject 
about which he, Tolstoy, knew noth- 
ing), soldiering (a gallant soldier, he 
ignored military discipline, and 
though an officer, he would leave his 
post to go where the action was), and, 
of course, he dreamed of founding a 
new universal religion. 

At the age of 12 he penned verses 
to honor an aunt. He started keeping 
a diary early in life. In battle he be- 
gan to get up before dawn to write 
his impressions. Crankshaw remarks 
on his gift ‘“‘rare among writers, of 
transmuting immediate experience 
into art. He had no need for a long 
gestatory period. . .” 

Edward Crankshaw details his 
continuing arguments with fellow 
writers. The description of his on- 
again, off-again feud with the great 
Turgenev (Fathers and Sons) is partic- 
ularly fascinating. 

In social life people were drawn 
by his magnetism. He could take ei- 
ther side of an argument with equal, 
insulting conviction. “One group 
would be censured for aping Western 
ways and turning their backs on Rus- 
sian tradition; another for turning 
their backs on the culture of the West 
and glorifying all that was disreputa- 
ble and obscurantist in the Russian 
tradition.” 

He contradicted everyone over 
anything. After spending a night rois- 
tering, drinking, boozing and leching 
with low companions he would lecture 
his peers about their dissipations. No 
one was safe from his disapproval, not 
even the dead. Homer and Shake- 
speare he held in contempt. 

Psychiatrist Eric Erickson of Har- 
vard says sometimes it takes certain 
exceptional men years of alienation to 
find their way. At the end of his long 
life, Tolstoy was still alienated. 

Read Edward Crankshaw’s book 
to find out what goes into the making 
of a genius — to marry one — or to 
know one. 

If genius is the capacity for tak- 
ing pains, it was Leo Tolstoy’s to 
cause pain to all who knew him. At 
what cost to them do we have today 
the fruits of his monumental literary 
masterpieces. oO 
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The heather-covered moors of Scotland provide a magnificent 
setting for the pursuit of the red grouse. The unique team- 
work of hunter and retriever is vital to a successful shoot. 


thusiasts arrive promptly at the start 
of the season for a shoot of four days 
to four weeks — the limits usually de- 
termined by the ability of the enthu- 
siast to pay for the privilege (about 
$245 per person per day). 

The red grouse has almost disap- 
peared from the world but seems to 
abound in the Scottish Highlands and 
moors of Yorkshire. (Grouse disap- 
peared along the Eastern seaboard of 
the northern USA in the 1890s al- 
though some varieties are still to be 
found in the Midwest.) 

The grouse hunter revels in the 
belief that culling the birds fosters the 
species. His belief is supported by the 
carefully kept figures of Cabrach 
Lodge, an estate straddling 16,000 
acres of Aberdenshire and Banffshire 
founded by the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon in the late 1860s. In 
1938 and 1939 following 20 years of 
continuous culling, some 10,000 birds 
were bagged from August to Decem- 
ber. During the war years of the early 
’°40s there was little hunting, and 
throat worms, rodents and other ene- 
mies took their toll. Since those years 
though, the bag has climbed again 
and some 3,000 birds were shot dur- 
ing the 1973 season. 

The hunt can take place from a 
butt while beaters work the heather 
with sticks and flags driving the game 
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birds to flight above you, or ‘‘walked 
up” with the aid of a dog who flushes 
the birds from their hideaways. 

An experienced gun-dog is a de- 
light to behold. Not fooled by the di- 
versionary tactics of the birds, he is 
all business whether it is flushing or 
retrieving. 

But for the hunter the greatest 
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exhilaration comes when that covey 
wings overhead and he holds steady, 
takes a bead and fires in time to bag 
one. 

The hunt proceeds from moor to 
moor through the day. The immense 
vistas of Scotland’s Highlands as en- 
joyed on a large shooting estate can 
take in waterfalls, acres of purple 


heather, swaying herds of deer, forests 
of pine, juniper and fern, the green 
waters of a duck pond and the azure 
of sky-reflecting lakes. There are 
hawks and herons and meadowlarks 
darting unafraid over fields and 
fences, ready to divert a hunter’s at- 
tention. 
(Continued on page 49) 


Designer Trisha Sayad, below, 

at the Offspring warehouse in New York. 
Opposite, pint-sized models play 
dress-up in the designer’s fall collection 
of natural fiber sweaters. 
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TRISHA 
SAYA D 


Designer in the 
Juniors’ League 


By MARTHA FOSTER 
Photos by Elisabetta Foscari Cortes 


lees Sayad, a Palm Beacher 
by birth, has found a comfortable ca- 
reer niche in the center of New 
York’s highly-competitive garment 
district. 

She’s designer and a stockholder 
in the Offspring company, which dis- 
tributes its line of junior size sweaters 
to department stores throughout the 
nation and abroad. Not yet four years 
old, the company has reached an an- 
nual volume of $8 million. Now pro- 
ducing women’s natural fiber sweat- 
ers, a men’s line is in the offing. 

On first inspection, Trisha seems 
like a concise version of a success story: 
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Sporty Offspring sweaters and 
rambunctious models, a good combination 
for an outing in Central Park. 

The sweaters, designed by Trisha Sayad, 
are available in junior’s sizes. 


is ts 


‘‘A man I had met was forming a 
new company. I applied and he said, 
‘come tomorrow and we’ll see what 
you can do’”’, Trisha recalls, adding, 
‘‘No one is interested in resumes in 
the garment district.”’ 

But as most people who know the 
garment district will agree, getting 
there is only half the battle. 

“You only get one chance,’ says 
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Trisha, ‘‘and you are only as good as 
you are now.” 

She doesn’t find her career partic- 
ularly romantic. 

“You don’t sit around and stick 
pins or draw all day,”’ she is quick to 
explain, ‘‘and it’s not at all an ego 
trip. You are trying to design a prod- 
uct that is comfortable and flattering. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The beauties of Finland: from top, Helsinki flower market 
and Empire-style architecture; North Karelian costumes in 
Lappeenranta; Imatrankoski cataracts on the Vuoksi River. 
Right, view from Kuopio’s Puijo Tower encompasses 500 lakes. 


LAND OF ARCTIC LAKES 


Story and photos by LOUIS, GEORGE 


Ned peak fi ‘nature; ot the very top of 
Europe -is affectionately . known as Suomen 


Tasavalta, or more simply, F Finland. It's a land 


of brave people, bold granite peaks and coast, 
plus: bountiful | _waters. a ae a 


Nature’ ‘s” ‘splendor is. truly ‘Significant for 


the world’s mast iortherly republic, nearly a 


third. ‘of whick | lies above the Arctic Circle. It is 
patterned with ‘more. than 60,000 lakes — 
about 30 per tent of the country’s area. Sur- 


rounding dense forest covers More than 68 per 
cent of the land. 1. ~ : =e 


en Se 


~ 
. 


Finland's other two per cent comprises 
well over 5,000 miles of handsomely ragged 
coastline, countless islands and islets. Even the 
capital, Helsinki, takes ‘nature to its. very heart 
with two major botanical gardens and. ONS a 
dozen great parks. ) 

Spaciousness is the rock-bound delight for 
Finns and foreigners alike in this natureland 
with a population about the same as North 
Carolina's, comfortably at home in a nation al- 
most three times as large. 

| - The thrust of life is paced by forestry and 
| farming udder the delightful Midnight Sun, 
, | which stretches midsummer days in Helsinki to 
about 18 hours, and to 70 hours in Lapland. 
i. This magic land of light, water‘and ver- 
' dure can also be divided into three regions. The 
southern and western coastal areas have the 
greatest “population and include the new capi- 


tal of Helsinki, old capital’ ‘of Turku, the modern — 


commercial center -of ” Lahti, Kotka and the 
(Continued on page 52)" 


N By IDA COONEY 
ashville — landed, unobtru- 


sively elegant, and conservative, the 
Athens of the South, seeking tomor- 
row with its roots in the past. 

One keen observer of lifestyles 
and mores visited Nashville last 
spring and reflected, ‘“‘Rarely have I 
encountered so strong a sense of 
‘place’ as here.” 

“T’ve visited other areas where 
the people are equally involved, busy 
and doing. But in Nashville there is 
such a strong feeling of belonging, of 
ties with the past and of perma- 
nence.”’ 

The visitor had zeroed in on the 
underlying familial power structure 
that springs from Nashville’s history 
and heritage. 

Land, tradition, established order 
— hallmarks of an entrenched Colo- 
nial society — were the compelling 
drives that brought men on a hazard- 
ous journey ‘‘over the mountains’”’ 
from North Carolina and Virginia and 
their wives and children on flatboats 
braving Indians and rapids through 
forbidding wilderness to settle in Mid- 
dle Tennessee. They came seeking to 
build a new order on the foundations 
of the old. 

These founders, primarily of 
Scotch-Irish ancestry, had a true 
Scotsman’s love of home and land — 
not only for themselves but to leave 
to their children’s children as perma- 
nent legacies. ~~ 

Soon after their arrival in 1779, 
these early settlers drew up the Cum- 
berland Compact, the first written 
constitutional government west of the 
Alleghenies. More than 200 names 
were affixed to that agreement, names 
that have been handed down through 
the generations. 5 

Families were often large an 
good families tended to intermarry, 
fostering a strong feeling of kith, kin 
and clan among Nashville’s founding 
families. Blood relationship was im- 
portant and still is. 

In fact, one newcomer marveled, 
“It’s the only thing that counts! Not 
ability. Not success. Not wealth.” 
And while this may be somewhat 
overstated, Nashville society for de- 
cades was considered a “closed corpo- 
ration.” 

There is probably no other city in 
the country where the old families are 
still so active in community affairs. 

But Nashville is also the home of 
corporations national and internation- 
al in scope, distinguished universities 


NASHVILLE: 


Gracious Hearts 
and High Society 


‘Nashville is unusual in that it has always 
had its leading families pitching in. . . for 


the betterment of the community’ 


The fine families of Nashville, 
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A city of inherent Phar Nash- 

ville is in one measure a reflection of 
its setting, a verdant succession of 
rolling hills marching westward to the 
Tennessee River, punctuated by tow- 
ering maples, sturdy hickory and wal- 
nut trees and cedars. 

But more than anything else 
Nashville is recognized as a city of its 
people, a cultivated citizenry, who 
have always deemed the human quali- 
ties of hospitality, graciousness, civili- 
ty and a concern for others as essen- 
tial to their way of life. 

“Call it noblesse oblige, if you 
_will,”’ said a Nashville matriarch. 
“There are those whose ancestors 
gave time, energy and money genera- 
tions ago. And there are those who 
started yesterday. But as far as phi- 
lanthropy goes, they’re all. stirred in 
the same pot. It’s a way of life in 
Nashville.” 
; Nashvillians, men and women 
alike, take seriously their responsibili- 
ty for leadership in areas of charita- 
ble, civic and educational endeavors. 

It was society women, early in 
this century, who, although comfort- 
ably ensconced in their own domains, 
first recognized the need for a day 
home for the care and supervision of 
children of working mothers, and es- 
tablished Fannie Battle and McNeilly 
Homes, operating today with expand- 
ing programs and facilities. 

Nashville women volunteer untold 
hours to charitable civic and cultural 
projects. Junior League members, 
with an impeccable record of success- 
ful ventures, recently concluded a 
fund-raising drive that produced the 
Children’s Hospital, a complex that 
will serve a three-state area. 

In philanthropy, social concern 
and community endeavors, Nashville 
women share equal responsibility with 


During the Swan Ball, 
Nashville’s prestigious gala 
to benefit the Tennessee 
Botanical Gardens and Fine 
__ Arts: Center at Cheekwood, 
‘committee co-chairmen Mrs. 
Wentworth Caldwell, left, and 
Mrs. George Crook 
announce prize winners. 
(Haynsworth)- 
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Dubbed the 
“Gatsby Duo”, because 
she and si$ wore 
matching period 
costumes, one of 
the identical Arter 
twins enjoys 

Swan Ball festivities, 
(Haynsworth). 
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their husbands, working together to 


: Nashville civic 
and social leaders, — 
from far left to 

right, the Jack C. 
Masseys, (Purin 
photo), Dr. and 

Mrs. Garth Fort, 
(Haynsworth photo), 
and the Bernard 
Werthans and Albert 
Werthans (Purin photo). 
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insure the success of any given pro- 
ject they undertake. 

Undoubtedly, Nashville’s best- 
known residents, nationally and inter- 
nationally, are former Ambassador 
and Mrs. Guilford Dudley Jr., who 
now divide their time between Palm 
Beach and Nashville. 

Dudley, scion of two of Nash- 
ville’s most prominent families is a re- 
tired board chairman of Life and Ca- 
sualty Insurance Co., one of the city’s 
two giant insurance firms. 

Dudley, who helped forge a large 
portion of L&C’s success had the phe- 
nomenal record of selling more than 
$1 million in insurance during the de- 
pression year of 1931 and is credited 
with guiding the company during 

(Continued on page 54) 


uilford Dudley Jr. slips the | 


half-glasses up his aquiline 
nose and cracks open the book 
|} in his hand. On its dust jacket, a 
| man’s silhouette is framed by a city 
| skyline, glowing at sunset. 

“Ah yes — here it is,’ murmurs 
| Dudley. ‘It’s from John Masefield’s 
| poem, ‘The Wanderer of Liverpool’.”’ 

: The three lines are italicized, 
| quoted there on the preface page to 
| set the tone for the rest of the philo- 
| sophical homilies that comprise the 
| slim volume: 

“Go forth to seek: the quarry never 
| found 
“Ts still a fever to the questing 
| hound, 

. “The skyline is a promise, not a 
|} bound.” 

' The book’s title, The Skyline Is A 
| Promise, is borrowed from the poet. 
, But for the author — who happens to 
| be Guilford Dudley Jr. — the apho- 
rism is also apt. Fox-hunting has long 
| been a favorite avocation for him, 
| and the kind of pursuit that takes 
| place within city skyscrapers has been 
a lifetime vocation. 

Super-successful businessman, rich 
boy grown richer, breeder and racer 
of horses, sitter on community and 
| corporate boards, former U.S. ambas- 
sador, influential supporter of Repub- 
licans — Dudley is a man who has 
made much of his life, just as he set 
out to do. 
| This day, sitting in sockless com- 
| fort at his oceanfront home in Palm 
| Beach, he appears relaxed, at ease 
and at home in the small den he him- 
| self decorated along a Moroccan mo- 
| tif. It is clearly a man’s room, from 
| the red-patterned walls to the pain- 
| tings of nudes that decorate them — 
|| paintings, by the way, which also 
bear the signature, Guilford Dudley 
Jr. 

But, reveals his wife Jane, that 
easygoing manner may be a bit of a 
front. 

“Oh, his social graces are impec- 
cable, so he may appear relaxed,’’ she 
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adds quickly. ‘‘But underneath, he’s 
anything but. Guilford usually has 14 
things he wants to do. And I’m often 
that way, too. If we have a draw- 
back, it’s that we do too much.” 

Jane Dudley smiles her wide, hos- 
pitable smile, and her blue eyes crin- 
kle fondly as she enumerates her hus- 
band’s attributes. He’s a man who is 
good at most everything, she says, 
even dancing, a talent that made a 


Civic-minded and social 


too, are Palm Beach and 
Nashuille’s Mr. and Mrs. 
Guilford Dudley Jr., 


The Toast 
of 
Two Cities 


By FRAN HATHAWAY 


considerable impression on her the 
first time they danced together. 

“It was a tango,” she recalls, 
‘‘and I didn’t even know how to do it. 
But he did, and was so good that I 
didn’t have any trouble at all!” 

That was years ago, on a country 
club dance floor in Nashville, Tenn. 
Today, the Dudleys divide their time 
between that city, where both were 
born, and Palm Beach. It sometimes 
makes it difficult, admits Jane, for 
her to devote much time to large 
community endeavors. Still, she has 
managed to chair the Colony Ball 
benefiting the American Cancer Soci- 
ety in Palm Beach for the last two 


years and served as first and second 
chairman of Nashville’s Swan Ball 
which she continues to promote. 

She is especially fond of the Swan 
Ball which was held for the 12th time 
this year at Cheekwood, Nashville’s 
botanical garden and fine arts center. 
She finds it personally rewarding to 
think how the entire proceeds again 
bolstered Cheekwood’s coffers. 

‘“‘There’s not a paid person work- 
ing on that ball,’ she says enthusias- 
tically. “‘And I’ve never been to one 
elsewhere that had such beautiful dec- 
orations.”’ 

Jane is a slim woman, a Southern- 
er to her core, with a pale complexion 
and honey-blonde hair that curls to 
her shoulders. Once, she says with a 
touch of drawl, as a teenager, she 
longed to be a singer. But her mother 
wouldn’t hear of it. Later, she 
thought of becoming a teacher, and 
earned a degree from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. But then, she explains with a 
smiling shrug, ‘I met Guilford Dud- 
leva 

Now, at times Jane ponders re- 
turning to school, acknowledging a 
yen to dip into psychology and sociol- 
ogy and some of the other academic 
smorgasbord that intrigues her. But, 
for the time being, she will continue 
to structure her life around her hus- 
band and daughter, Trevania, 15. 

The Dudleys have deep roots in 
Nashville soil. He, born there in 1907, 
grew up in Nashville. He attended 
Vanderbilt University and went on to 
Cumberland University for his LL.D. 

As a young man, a new employe 
of the Life and Casualty Insurance 
Co. of Tennessee, he could have had a 
leaping head start. His father, after 
all, was one of the company’s found- 
ers. But he had his own promises to 
keep. He sat down and set forth his 
own challenging goals for the future, 
then settled down to achieve them. 
Goal number one? 

“T wanted to be president of the 
company.” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The specialty of the 

La Coquille Club delights 

the eye and tempts the palate. 
Chef Donahue, opposite, 
proudly displays his wares. 


Coquilles — | 


By ROSA TUSA 


See ‘coquille’ is the French 
word for shell, and figuratively speak- 
ing, also a dwelling, it is fitting that 
the La Coquille Club offers delicious 
dishes in the fluted saucer-shaped 
shells of sea scallops. 

The private club and villas, built 
on a stretch of sand dune in Manala- 
pan south of Palm Beach, features 
scallops as well as other foods in these 
natural ‘‘casseroles.”’ 

Coquille St. Jacque, is of course, 
the French name for scallops, but 
there are also coquilles of crabmeat 
and chicken. Salads, too, are pre- 
sented effectively in the attractive 
shells. 

The club’s chef, John Donahue, 
has been performing his culinary feats 
at La Coquille for the past 10 years 
during the winter season. In summer 
he returns to Manchester, Vt., to do 
the cooking at his own restaurant, the 
rustic Toll Gate Lodge, which for 17 
years has received the dining distinc- 
tion award by Holiday magazine. 

There are several varieties of scal- 
lops; the small bay scallops found in 
some salt water bays and inlets are 
considered the best by Chef Donahue, 
but the supply is limited. The larger 
sea scallops from the ocean depths 
make up the greater portion of com- 
mercially marketed scallops. These 
large scallops can be sliced or cut into 
smaller pieces. 

If you don’t find the natural 
shells in your area, they may be or- 
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Delicacies from the Sea 


dered from specialty shops such as 
Bazar Francais in New York. There is 
also a white ovenproof china shell for 
baking and serving coquille that is 
most attractive. Naturally, any of the 
recipes offered by Chef Donahue will 
taste equally good in a baking dish or 
individual casseroles. 


COQUILLE ST. JACQUES 


PROVENCALE 
2 Ibs. scallops 2 cloves garlic, 
Butter minced 
| Olive oil 6 tbsp. bread crumbs 


6 large mushrooms 
Salt and pepper parsley 
3 shallots, minced 6 scallop shells 


Wash scallops, drain and slice. 
Saute in a little butter and olive oil 
combined about 5 minutes. Add 
mushrooms, seasoning, shallots and 
garlic. Stir and cook until scallops are 
done (just a few minutes). Add half 
of the crumbs and parsley. Serve very 
hot in warmed scallop shells. Sprinkle 
remaining crumbs and brown quickly 
under moderate broiler heat. Sprinkle 
with remaining chopped parsley. 

COQUILLE ST. JACQUE, 


2 tbsp. chopped 


FLORENTINE 
2 Ibs. scallops 1% pounds spinach, 
2 tbsp. butter chopped 


Yo c. white wine Mornay sauce 
Heat 2 tablespoons butter in 
saucepan. Add the spinach and cook 
until it is dry. Season the spinach 
with salt and pepper and lay it on 6 
heated scallop shells. Add scallops 
which have been poached in the white 
wine for 5 minutes, then drained well. 
Cover all with 2 cups of Mornay 
sauce and sprinkle with grated cheese. 
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Brown under moderate broiler heat. 

To make the Mornay sauce, mix 3 
egg yolks, lightly beaten, with a little 
cream. Combine with 2 cups of hot, 
seasoned bechamel sauce (cream 
sauce). Cook the sauce, stirring con- 
stantly until it just reaches the boil- 
ing point. Add 2 tablespoons butter 
and 2 tablespoons each grated Swiss 
cheese and Parmesan. If a more gold- 
en brown is desired, fold in 3 table- 
spoons of whipped cream into the 
cream mixture. 


COQUILLE OF CRABMEAT 
IMPERIAL 

] green pepper, diced 
2 pimientos, diced 
] tbsp. dry mustard 
Salt and pepper 

Mix first six ingredients well. Add 
crabmeat, being careful that you do 
not break the lumps. Divide into 8 or 
9 coquille shells or casseroles. Sprinkle 
with Parmesan cheese. Dot with a lit- 
tle butter. Bake at 375 degrees for 15 
minutes. Garnish with 2 strips of an- 
chovies and diamond cut pimiento. 


COQUILLE OF CHICKEN 


2 whole eggs 

1% ¢. mayonnaise 

242 to 3 Ibs. lump 
crabmeat 


EN BORDURE 
2 tbsp. butter 2c. cooked diced 
2 tbsp. flour chicken 
Salt and pepper Ic. sliced, cooked 
1% c. milk mushrooms 


Sherry wine to taste 
Melt butter, add flour, salt and 
pepper and make a roux. Add milk 
and cook until thickened, adding a bit 
more milk if too thick. Stir constant- 
ly. Add mushrooms, chicken and sher- 
ry. Cook 3 minutes. 
Make duchess potatoes and put in 


pastry bag. Squeeze potato mixture 
around the edge of scallop shells and 
place creamed chicken mixture in cen- 
ter; sprinkle with Parmesan cheese 


and melted butter. Brown under 
broiler. For garnish, put 3 or 4 heated 
asparagus tips in center of shell and 
pimiento strip on top. Broccoli spear 
may also be used in place of aspara- 
gus. 
DUCHESS POTATOES 
3c. hot mashed 
potatoes 
2 tbsp. butter 
Combine mashed potatoes, butter, 

salt and pepper and nutmeg with 
beaten egg yolks. Pipe around scallop 
shells with a pastry bag. Brush with 
slightly beaten egg whites. 

SCALLOPS IN MAYONNAISE 

Poached Scallops: 


1 tsp. lemon juice 
1 tsp. salt 


Salt and pepper 
Dash of nutmeg 
3 eggs, separated 


1 pt. scallops 
1 pt. boiling water 
Poach scallops for five minutes 
and let cool. Make a dressing using 1 
cup mayonnaise, 1 tbsp. corn oil, 1 
tsp. vinegar, and a dash of worches- 
tershire sauce. To this add 2 tbsp. 
chopped parsley, 2 tbsp. chopped ca- 
pers, 6 fillets of anchovy, chopped, 4% 
cup chopped celery and 1 cup finely 
shredded lettuce. Add the scallops, 
mix and chill. Lay on chilled scallop 
shells lined with lettuce. Garnish as 
desired. O 
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WAVE characteristic determination 
to get what he wanted, the huge rud- 
dy-faced man strode through the 
train en route to the Saratoga races. 
He needed a fourth for bridge. Seeing 
a newspaperman he knew casually, he 
invited him, explaining: ‘‘We play for 
five a point, but I’ll guarantee your 
losses and you can keep what you 
win.” 

When the game ended, the report- 
er tallied his 10,000 points and an- 
nounced that at five cents a point he 
figured he’d won $500. 

The big man leaned back, slapped 
his well-caloried stomach, burst into 
laughter that shook his florid jowls 
and handlebar moustache — then 
wrote a check and handed it to the 
newsman. The game had been for five 
dollars a point, and the check was for 
$50,000. 

The signature was that of John 
W. Gates, better known as ‘“‘Bet-You- 
A-Million’”’ Gates, fabulous gambler 
and, paradoxically, one of the wizards 
of American industry whose business 
acumen jarred such financial titans as 
J. Pierpont Morgan in the ‘Gay 
Nineties.” 

Corpulent, affable John Warne 
Gates would bet practically any 
amount on practically any hazard — 
from raindrops racing down a win- 
dowpane to which piece of water- 
soaked sugar cube would first attract 
a fly. Though generally considered a 
reckless gambler, he actually ana- 
lyzed, calculated and reasoned with 
unyielding logic before his ostensibly 
madcap flights into chance-taking. 

‘‘Always reduce the odds against 
you as much as possible,’ he once 
said, ‘‘and then step out in force.” 

Gates learned this technology 
while a youngster snooping around 
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By IRWIN ROSS 


goofing-off railroad workers playing 
poker in empty boxcars on sidetracks 
near his farm home in Turner Junc- 
tion, a faint whistle-stop out of Chi- 
cago. 

There he observed how one player 
always relit his pipe when dealt a 
good hand, how another bit his lip 
upon finding an unpromising array of 
cards. The boy sat in on the game — 
and won. 

At 18, Gates fell in love with a lo- 
cal belle, Dellora Baker. On one of 
their walks, he bought her a nickel 
box of candy in which was a “‘prize,”’ 
a tin ring. He slipped it on her finger. 

‘Some day,” he promised, “‘I’ll 
buy you lots of expensive jewelry.” 

They were married and the bride- 
groom borrowed $1,750 from his new 
father-in-law and set up a local hard- 
ware store with a partner. 

One day an itinerant salesman in- 
trigued him with talk of a new prod- 
uct called barbed wire. Gates sold his 
interest in the store to his partner for 
$700. The following day, he stormed 
into the DeKalb, IIl., office of a Col. 
Isaac L. Ellwood, manufacturer of the 
new wire, and offered him $1,200 (al- 
though he only had $500) for a half- 
interest. Ellwood told his impudent 
young visitor where he might go. 

Gates refused to be brushed off, 
however, and Ellwood finally offered 
him a job as salesman at $25 a 
month. Gates demanded and got $30, 
and departed for Texas. When ranch- 
ers around San Antonio proved skep- 
tical, Gates staked all he could mus- 
ter to stage ‘“‘the damnest rodeo you 
Texans ever saw.” 

Before the main event, he called 
attention to the arena’s encirclement 
of barbed wire, trotted out several 
dozen devilish-looking steers, and 


_} The Man Who 
, Bet on Anything 


made $5,000 worth of bets that not 
one of them could break out. The 
steers were stampeded, but couldn’t 
crash the corral. 

Gates got so many orders that, af- 
ter a few months’ tour, he returned to 
DeKalb and demanded a partnership. 
Refused again, he resigned, shouting 
in rage: “Someday you’ll be working 
for me!” 

A few weeks later, financially as- 
sisted by some St. Louis speculators 
and unscrupulously using Ellwood’s 
patents, Gates was manufacturing his 
own barbed wire. Ellwood filed a 
$10,000 damage suit. Gates put his 
machinery onto a barge and moved 
his plant from one shore of the Mis- 
sissippi River to the other to evade 
process servers. 

Finally Gates gained legal rights 
to make the wire and within a year 
profits reached $150,000. Then his 
plant burned to the ground. In those 
days, communications were slow at 
best, and on the chance that a com- 
petitor hadn’t heard of the fire, Gates 
rushed to him — and fast-talked him 
into a merger. After a series of inci- 
dents which left his associate wonder- 
ing what had happened, Gates owned 
the entire company. 

Relentlessly he undersold smaller 
wire firms, forced the owners near 
bankruptcy and bought them out un- 
til he controlled 75 per cent of all 
barbed wire production in the coun- 
try. One morning a former manufac- 
turer applied for a job. Gates laughed 
uproariously and hired him. He was 
Col. Isaac L. Ellwood. 

When Gates’ plants needed some 
scarce steel, he asked St. Louis bank- 
ers to finance a trip to England, 
where steel was still available. Turned 
down, he thundered: “‘I’ll get the 
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Hie 
money from a real banker, J. Pierpont 
Morgan!” 

Several days later in New York, 
Gates marched through the sacred 
House of Morgan into the office of 
the undisputed king of finance — and 
emerged with J.P.’s note for $300,000 
in his pocket. 

In London he heard mounting 
talk of a steel shortage. Quickly he 
bought all he could find. Returning 
home, he discovered the shortage was 
a reality, largely because of his cor- 
nering the market. He unloaded 
50,000 tons at $10aton above the 
normal cost, paid Morgan back and 
had a $700,000 profit. 

Nine years later, the Illinois Steel 
Company was in economic stress and 
Gates offered to pour $700,000 into 
the firm if the directors would make 
him president of the firm. It was a 
deal. 

Though only 39, he now con- 
trolled the nation’s biggest barbed 
wire corporation and headed the sec- 
ond-largest steel company in the 
world. Wall Street, he decided, 
offered still bigger gambles. His initial 
plunges there netted him more than 
$1 million and left conservative bro- 
kers speechless. 

But he didn’t confine his gam- 
bling to stocks. At the races one day 
he lost more than $250,000. That 
night he played poker to recoup. By 
midnight he had lost another 
$150,000. By daybreak he had re- 
duced his 24-hour losses to less than 
$100,000 — a $300,000 recovery. 

A racetrack official once asked 
him to limit his bets to $10,000 a 
horse. To show his contempt for what 
he regarded as insolent interference 
with his personal privileges, Gates cir- 
culated among the crowd offering to 
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bet anyone $1 million on a single 
horse. He got no takers, but that was 
the day he became ‘“‘Bet-You-A-Mil- 
lion’’ Gates. 

Although he wasn’t the impetuous 
gambler others believed him to be, he 
liked such a reputation because it 
““gives me the odds.”’ 

One night he held a sumptuous 
party for all the jockeys scheduled to 
ride in the next day’s big race. He 
filled them with the finest foods and 
liquors — while they filled him with 
informational tidbits that enabled 
him to win more than $200,000 the 
following day. 

Constantly he contrived and 
tricked, never believing such practice 
was wrong. “It’s just a matter of 
thinking ahead,” he insisted. 

Most big league bankers regarded 
Gates as vulgar and uncouth, and 
blackballed him from their exclusive 
clubs. And Gates in turn derived im- 
mense satisfaction in smashing them 
whenever possible. 

Once, Morgan was negotiating a 
monumental deal in which he needed 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
When he set out to buy it he found 

Gates had heard about the situation 
and quietly beaten him to the pur- 


chase. Morgan got the line, but he 
was forced to pay ‘‘Bet-You-A-Mil- 
lion’”’ a personal profit of $15 million. 

Morgan appeared unruffled at be- 
ing outfoxed, and Gates continued his 
high-spirited gambling, often carrying 
on margin as much as $75 million 
worth of stocks. When he needed 
money, Morgan let him have it — 
but took collateral payable on de- 
mand. 

Came the inevitable day when 
Gates’ wheel of fortune stopped on 
the wrong number. As usual, he went 
to Morgan. But this time the great 
financier spread payable-on-demand 
notes across his desk and looked si- 
lently up at his caller. 

It has never been disputed that 
Gates literally got on his knees and 
begged for forbearance; or that Mor- 
gan agreed to save him from utter an- 
nihilation on one irrevocable condi- 
tion: that Gates get out of Wall 
Street and out of New York — and 
stay out for the rest of his life. 

In any event, Gates immediately 
moved to Port Arthur, Tex. 

There, reduced to a faded afflu- 
ence and influence, Gates watched a 
new type of gamblers, the oil drillers. 

Six years before, in 1901, outside 
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Beaumont near Port Arthur, they had 
brought in ‘“‘Spindletop,” the greatest 
gusher in petroleum history. 

At that time, Gates had hired the 
best geologists and drillers he could 
find before he rounded up stockhold- 
ers and formed a small oil company. 
Time and again he struck dry holes. 
But he also hit producers. 

In 1902, Standard Oil offered to 
buy Gates’ company for $25 million. 
Nine years later the company’s assets 
were $50 million. Gates clipped out 
the listing and mailed it to Morgan. 
Today, The Texas Company is one of 
the world’s great oil empires. 

In 1911, Gates and his adored 
Dellora were packing for a trip. 

“‘John,”’ she smiled, ‘‘remember 
the little box of candy with the tin 
ring?”’ She looked down at her jewel- 
ry box which contained, among other 
items: a $110,000 string of pearls; a 
diamond necklace with 20 emeralds, 
valued at $30,000; a pair of $25,000 
pearl earrings. 

A few months later, John Warne 
Gates died in a Paris hospital. He was 
56. His fortune was estimated at close 
to $50 million. He was laid to rest in 
a splendid mausoleum in New York 
City — not far from Wall Street. O 
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At the Swan Ball, right, (from left 
to right), Hugh Stix of New 

York with the Edward G. Nelsons, 
Nashville’s ‘’Gatsby Duo”’, the 
Arter twins (Janet and 

Louise), and Mr. and Mrs. 

Doyle Rogers. Below, 

Mr. and Mrs. 

Michael Corzine. 


Nashville’s 
Swan Ball 


Held at Cheekwood, the rambling manor 
house built in 1929 by the late Mr. and Mrs. Y e 
Leslie Cheek, the 12th annual Swan Ball John Cheek with Mrs. David 
captured the spirit of the late 1920s. At- — White, above. 

tended by 700 prominent patrons, the gala 
benefits Cheekwood, which is now the home 
of the Tennessee Botanical Gardens and Fine 
Arts Center. Mrs. Joseph Darling Pickslay 
Cheek Jr., is 1974 Swan Ball chairman. 


Photos by John Haynsworth 


Mrs. John 

Gray Palmer, above, 
arrives at 
Cheekwood for the 
12th annual 

Swan Ball. 
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Enjoying the a we v5. 
gala, foreground, — . 
left to right, ie A) 
the Joe M. Tennessee First Lady Mrs. Winfield 


Dunn, above, with Jack Massey, 
standing, and former Ambassador 
Guilford Dudley Jr. 


Whitsons and 
David White of 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Even table 

settings, right, 
using 

the black, white 
platinum and 
lipstick red color 
scheme, 

captured the dazzle 
of the 1920s. 


Greeting fellow 
party-goers, 

left, (from left), 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Doyle Rogers, Mrs. 
fe . Joseph McK. Ivie 
“and Dr. Ivie. 


} 
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TRISHA SAYAD 
(Continued from page 31) 

‘“‘And after four years—that’s 16 
seasons — you look at cotton yarn 
and think ‘I’ve done it all before’, but 
somehow you manage to come up 
with something right,”’ she noted. “It 
takes discipline.” 

Trisha often takes her inspiration 
from trips to Europe. ‘I go looking 
for a new twist, a new shape, a new 
color. It could spring from an antique 
I see, or from people passing by — I 
suppose everyone does that, though in 
different ways. For me, it’s a way of 
getting away from distractions to 
work,”’ she said. 

As she speaks, her eyes become 
intense, with brows frowning a bit. 
Trisha is darkly good-looking, no 
doubt an inheritance from her Persian 
father, Dr. William Y. Sayad Sr., a 
well-known Palm Beach ophthalmolo- 
gist, now retired. 

Making it as a designer wasn’t 
the fulfillment of a life-long goal. Flu- 
ent in French and Italian, and with 
interest cultivated by frequent trips 
abroad and being educated in Europe, 
Trisha had an eye cast toward a Ca- 
reer in foreign service. 


CARLTINA 


92’ LUXURY YACHT 


Due to her owners change of plans, this 2 
seas yacht by BENETTI is for sale at a very attractive price. 


Built for an American, her engines, electrical and mechanical 
equipment is American. She has 5 double staterooms with 


individual baths, crews quarters for 5. She 
corated, air conditioned, stabilized and has 
tronic equipment and 2 motorized launches 


‘‘Because I loved to travel. It 
seemed like the natural thing to do,” 
she said. 

But the dream never materialized, 
and it was Trisha’s older sister Judith 
who became the family’s diplomat. 
Now living in Rome, Judith is mar- 
ried to Italian diplomat Marchese Mi- 
chelangelo Pisani. Trisha’s older 
brother Bill also married an Italian, 
the former Annalina Fenoaltea, and 
the couple lives in Palm Beach. 

“T am not sure why I thought I 
belonged in that type of life,’ she 
said. Although she loves to have 
friends in for dinner, Trisha says she 
hates cocktail parties. She projects 
the warmth of a person who gets to 
know people worth knowing well, and 
has the apparent level-headedness to 
sort them out. 

Home in New York is an apart- 
ment with a fireplace in a Tudor 
building on East 55th Street. Trisha 
says the furnishings ‘‘may never be 
finished’’, so for now she shares the 
space with some of her parents’ old 
furniture and a lot of plants. 

An evening spent at Trisha’s is 
apt to be casual. 

“Very informal,” she explains. “‘I 


have a soft sofa and glass table in the 
living room, so we would eat on our 
knees. I don’t have a dining room. 

“Dinner? I usually serve some- 
thing like roast or stew, things I can 
prepare the night before,” she said, 
noting she prefers dishes that keep 
her out of the kitchen. 

While trips to Europe may be for 
inspiration, Palm Beach means rest 
and relaxation for Trisha, and a 
chance to see her parents. 

‘“‘T can come down here for three 
days and be completely refreshed,” 
she said. And of course Florida is a 
great place for two of Trisha’s favor- 
ite distractions, tennis and swimming. 

Although she considers herself 
mainly an outdoors type, frequent 
trips to gym class keep Trisha in 
shape while she is in New York. And 
a trim, athletic figure is helpful if she 
is to wear the sweaters she designs, 
which come in juniors’ sizes. 

Reflecting on her decision to be- 
come a designer, Trisha said: 

“T had always made things as 
gifts for people,”’ she said. “‘I loved to 
sew and cut. I guess it was what I did 
best. But it took a while to figure 
that out.” Oo 


% years old high 683-2424 


24 HOUR SERVICE 


is beautifully de- 
all modern elec- 
in electric davits 


AIR CONDITIONING 
FOR HOME OR OFFICE 


LENNOX Equipment 
From 


LE, N, N. OX industries Inc. 


Installed and Serviced 


By 


RADIO DISPATCHED 


AIR 


on sundeck. For further information, please contact: CONDITIONING DESIGNERS, INC. 
TORE WISTEDT, U.S. representative F.Ili BENETTI 
2741 NE 9th Ct. Pompano Beach, Fla. 33062 
Telephone 305-942-4609 


1601 NO. MILITARY TRAIL 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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Gun Weabere prepare for a party of hunters during Scotland’s grouse season, which opens on 
“the glorious 12th of August’’ and continues through a somewhat chilly December 10. (Baring) 


HUNTING IN THE HIGHLANDS 
(Continued from page 27) 

A shoot in the Highlands will re- 
quire an overnight train ride from 
London, or a flight into Aberdeen’s 
Dyce Airport which is frequently used 
by Britain’s Royal Family. Both 
Prince Philip and Prince Charles of 
Wales are grouse enthusiasts and en- 
joy the culling around their Balmoral 
Estate which was built under Prince 
Albert’s supervision for Queen Victo- 
ria. 

While an average day may cost 
$245 (with a guarantee of 100 birds 
by a group of six to eight guns) a lo- 
cal inn such as Parkmore Lodge Hotel 
in Dufftown can arrange sports privi- 
leges for a day for about $125. Or you 
may be lucky enough to join a party 
at Lickleyhead Castle, a charming 
and authentic fortified palace dating 
from the 16th century, where lodging 
is only $38 nightly. Its owner, attrac- 
tive Mrs. Mary-Lux Stainton, can 
usually arrange for you to join a pri- 
vate party of guns at the estate of 
one of her neighbors — a very elegant 
way of practicing the sport. 

Of course, you can also lease a 
lodge and moor of your own just as 
one Hong Kong businessman leases 
Glenfiddich Lodge for a month’s 
shooting. This historic old estate 
guarantees as many as 200 birds a 
day and the lease price varies from 
$12,000 to $35,000 per month. 
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Finally there is the pleasant idea 
of forming a syndicate among friends 
just as Newport’s James Van Alen 
did. There’s a certain safety in shoot- 
ing with your friends and the syndi- 
cate idea is very popular among the 
French and Swiss. 

Most shooting estates are within 
an hour or two of an available airport 
or railroad station. From there you 
drive by car to your lodgings, meeting 
other members of the group, enjoy an 
informal supper and prepare for an 
early morning rise. 

Most shoots start on Monday, 
rest or tour the countryside on 
Wednesday, and continue through 
Friday. On the morning of the shoot 
you are treated to a hearty breakfast 
of kedgeree (salmon, rice and eggs) 
or herrings-rolled-in-oatmeal. Donning 
husky clothes, the group assembles at 
the Land Rovers and draws lots for 
the best butts or positions for the 
walk up. There are usually two drives 
in the morning followed by a picnic 
lunch of hot soup, meat patties, whis- 
key and/or sloe gin. Two more drives 
follow in the afternoon on different 
moors and then it’s tea at the lodge, 
with bridge and backgammon follow- 
ing. Dinner is a festive event, usually 
black tie, and far grander than the 
rough surroundings of most shooting 
lodges would seem to warrant; a fine 
time to reminisce over the day’s ex- 
citement. O 


SPECIALIZING IN ESTATE JEWELRY 


/ 


JEWELS INTERNATIONAL 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


/ 


239 WORTH AVENUE / PALM BEACH / 659-2277 
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Fra rances Lang Sora’ s 


Outrigger 


Restaurant 


RESERVATIONS 
PHONE 287-2411 


On the Indian River in Jensen Beach 
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Superior Furniture 
Showrooms 


‘Home Furnishing Mart” 


Interiors 
Accessories 
Wicker Shop 
Lamps 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


32 S. DIXIE HIGHWAY 
LAKE WORTH, FLORIDA 
582-9936 582-5626 


WANTED 


Diamonds & Old Jewelry 


* 
Cash for your old gold 


Chains, Bracelets, Necklaces 


or Rings (We will buy any 


type of fine jewelry.) 
* 
Also fine quality U.S. Gold Coins 


COilson’s 


JEWELERS-GEMOLOGIST 
ESTABLISHED 1926 


501 Federal Hwy. (U.S.1) Lake Park 
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THE TOAST OF TWO CITIES 
(Continued from page 41) 

He went on to accomplish more 
than that. In time, he set a record for 
sales that stood ‘“‘for 25 or 30 years.” 
And after World War II, in which he 
served as a naval aviator, he did be- 
come company president, and par- 
layed a billion-dollar company into 
“about $5 billion’? before leaving in 
1969 to accept a post as U.S. ambas- 
sador to Denmark. 

Dudley’s book, published in 1965 
by Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, was 
actually written piece by piece over 
several previous years for company 
publications. Aimed at stimulating his 
employes to ever-greater heights, its 
chapter headings outline his ingredi- 
ents for success: ambition, good goal- 
setting, self-confidence, knowledge, 
physical fitness, courage ... Idealistic 
the list may sound, he admits. 

“But it works. You can accom- 
plish almost any goal if you’re willing 
to make the necessary sacrifices.” 

Part of the battle, he believes, is 
drawing the proper blueprint at the 
start — setting the right youthful 
goals — and then working deter- 
minedly toward them. He encouraged 
his own sons, he says, to do that. 
Robert, called Bobby, has since fol- 
lowed his father into the insurance 
business. Guilford III teaches at Tem- 
ple University. 

But what if even one’s highest 
youthful goals are achieved? What 
then, Mr. Dudley? 

““By the time I was appointed am- 
bassador to Denmark,” he says with 
a nod, “I felt I had gone about as far 
as I could with the company. I didn’t 
think I could do a whole lot more for 
Thee 

He was ready for a new challenge, 
a change in direction, and nearly 
three years of government service 
proved a good prescription. Even be- 
fore that, however, Dudley had been 
involved in politics, an interest his 
wife shares. 

‘“‘We are vitally interested in the 
Republican Party,’ declares Jane. 
“I’ve done everything from putting 
signs on top of my car to handing out 
literature door-to-door.” 

The Dudleys got to know Richard 
Nixon after his defeat in the 1962 
California gubernatorial race. Though 
many figured at that time that Nixon 
was down for the count, Dudley felt 
differently. During an hours-long dis- 
cussion with the man, he found him- 
self even more impressed with him. 

“T told him then that if he ever 


decided to run again for president, 
I’d take time off and help.” 

Short years later, he kept his 
promise during the 1968 campaign. 
Yet afterward, when the newly-elect- 
ed President Nixon appointed him to 
the Denmark post, he claims he was 
surprised. But pleased. 

“TI wouldn’t take anything for 
that experience,” he says. “It was ex- 
citing and rewarding — hard work 
but interesting.” 

Today, Dudley is chairman of his 
company’s executive committee and 
sits on the boards of half a dozen oth- 
er corporations. Retirement is on the 
horizon, but he is not a man who will 
ever suffer for lack of something to 
do. 

‘‘Hasing up a little is what I’d like 
to do, and what — so far — I’ve 
failed at,’ he admits. ‘““My schedule 
gets right rough at times,” he adds 
with more than a hint of the Tennes- 
sean in his voice. 

Squinting into the future, he says 
he’d like to have a small — but suc- 
cessful, of course — racing stable in 
Nashville. Too, he’d like more time to 
paint, to develop what is already a 
far-from-amateurish style. He’s never 
had much formal training, he ex- 
plains, but he enjoys painting, and 
plans to have a showing in February 
at Palm Beach Galleries. 

Dudley also expects to be active 
in the 1976 presidential campaign, 
which should prove a more than aca- 
demic enterprise since he knows most 
of the prospective candidates person- 
ally. Nor does he rule out future gov- 
ernment service for himself. Present- 
ly, he explains, as a trustee for the 
1972 Campaign Liquidation Trust, he 
hopes they can pay off outstanding 
campaign debts and turn over $1 mil- 
lion to Republicans for this year’s 
Congressional races. 

No, Guilford Dudley won’t run 
out of things to do. And his wife, 
whose primary interests run to flow- 
ers and music — she’s on the sympho- 
ny board in Nashville — will be only 
too happy to follow where his future 
leads. She enjoys accompanying him 
now when he travels on business, and 
feels she contributes. 

Jane is a Southern lady, born and 
bred, and sometimes gives the appear- 
ance of being delicate. But with her, 
as with her husband, one suspects 
that appearances can be misleading. 
Some indication of this appears in the 
dedication of Dudley’s book: 

“To Jane,” it reads, ‘‘who lives 
the philosophy I but write about.” O 
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Left, Valerie Corning with her grandmother 
Mrs. Harold P. Whitmore, her mother Mrs. 
Victor Colage and her brother Lawrence. 
Below, Mrs. Duncan Van Norden 

and Capt. Mortimer H. Cobb. (Morgan) 


At the Whitmore 
party, Mrs. Page 

W. Smith and 
Sanford Kellogg, 
right. Center, 

Mrs. Frank McMahon 
and Mary Howes 

in Palm Beach. 
(Morgan) 


Paim Beach 
In Pictures 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Moran, above, at 
the Persian Gala 
salute to Iran 

in New York City. 
(Levine) 


Wie. | 

Former ambassadors, 
above (from left), 
Stanton Griffis, 
Mayor Earl Smith, 
Angier Biddle 

Duke. (Kaye) 


Belmont Stakes winners 
the John W. 

Galbreaths receive 
trophy from A.G. 
Vanderbilt while 

T.L. Rondinello, 

trainer, and 

jockey Miguel Rivera 
look on. (Morgan) 
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At the Whitmore party, below left, 
Mrs. Frances Munn Kellogg and 
Walter S. Gubelmann. Below, 
Nathan Corning dances with his 
lovely daughter. (Morgan) 


j 
: 


Above, Mrs. Anne 
Hamilton, the 
Girard Brownlows 
and George 
Hamilton. 
(Davidoff) Left, 
(from left) Mrs. 
Eugene Milligan, 
Mrs. Alfons 
Landa and Mrs. 
John R. Drexel. 
(Morgan) 


Newlyweds the 
William Gardner 
Knights, left. 
Above, Mrs. Roy 
Tuchbreiter, mother 
of the bride, with 
James Akston. 
(Morgan) 


on 
poms 
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Fe NC \ ) BETTY CAVALLON 
4 A.D. 


4 announces... 


the opening of an Interior Design Studio and Custom 
Show Room in Hatton Garden, 235 Peruvian Avenue, 
Palm Beach. This is an extension of her active Interior 
Design Studio in New York. 


On hand part of every month to consult and work 
with her Florida clients, she will continue to cover 
the very broad and extensive New York Market for 
them. 


She will be assisted by Virginia Swyers from 11 to 4, 
Monday through Friday. 


BETTY CAVALLON INTERIORS 


Hatton Garden, 235 Peruvian Avenue 
Palm Beach, Florida 33480 / (305) 659 3040 


COASTAL LANDSCAPE 
COMPANY 


For those who want 
distinctive, quality 
maintenance of their 


estates and condominiums. 


Landscape designers, 
contractors, 
nurserymen. 


Complete Landscape Installation 


Managed by trained and experienced 


horticulturalists. 


4300 N. Military Trail 
West Palm Beach, Fl. 33407 


(305) 686-1010 


FINLAND: LAND OF ARCTIC LAKES 

(Continued from page 33) 
Aland Islands. Just above is the central lake plateau, and 
in the far north, Lapland. 

Despite Finland’s northerly latitude, it enjoys a fine 
dry temperate climate. Summer is warm, bright and exhila- 
rating, while the coldest month is about the same as in our 
Great Lakes area. August into October are delightful, and 
even Lapland has 90 degree days for maximum pleasure. 
Kind waters explain it all, from the Atlantic Gulf Stream’s 
influence and the great Gulf of Bothnia to the many thou- 
sands of lakes. 

Cultural events have great appeal in Finland, too. 
Summer-fall festivals include the annual programs at Sa- 
vonlinna, performed in the 500-year-old Olavin Castle. 
This year from July 25 to Aug. 5, featured productions 
include Mozart’s Magic Flute, Musorgsky’s Boris Godunov, 
and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

The music festival at Turku is Aug. 10 to 15, while the 
Tempere Theater Festival runs from Aug. 15 to 20. In fes- 
tive Helsinki, a variety of music and art programs extend 
Aug. 22 through Sept. 7. Featured are the Finnish Nation- 
al Opera, the National Theater, the Helsinki City Theater, 
the Swedish Theater, and the Little Theater. 

Finland is easy to reach. Finnair has daily flights from 
New York’s Kennedy Airport to Helsinki via Amsterdam 
or Copenhagen. Most major airlines have connecting 
flights to Finland through Scandinavia, Europe and Great 
Britain. Modern car ferries ply comfortably from Sweden, 
Denmark and Germany to Finland, and these ferry ports 
are accessible by rail or highway from all the key cities of 
Europe. 

Americans visiting Finland usually spend several days 
in cosmopolitan Helsinki, the capital and cultural center 
with a population of more than a half million. It is an ideal 
hub for excursions and offers a wide selection of accommo- 
dations. The largest is the new 300-room Intercontinental, 
and nearby, the recently completed deluxe Hesperia Hotel. 
Tops, too, is the 165-room Marski Hotel, dating from 1962, 
which boasts an excellent location and a variety of restau- 
rants. 

A luxury hotel, whose history began as a manor house 
in 1362, is the Haikon Kartano, popular with aristocratic 
families and foreign statesmen. Other delightful selections 
are Vaakuna, the redecorated 115-room Helsinki which is 
also very central, and the Hotel Seurahuone with its de- 
lightful public rooms and ballroom. No matter what the 
season or selection, it is essential in Helsinki to reserve in 
advance, as the capital is almost always crowded with 
cruise ship and tour group travelers, as well as with busi- 
nessmen, conventioners and connoisseurs! 

To capture the flavor of Helsinki, visitors rise early 
and converge with the Finns at the Landmark Market 
Place on South Harbor. Activity begins at 7 a.m. but fills 
most of the day. Coffee with sugar rolls is a delight family 
style in the port side low tents. Side by side are the great 
splashes of flower markets, fish of a hundred kinds, and 
vegetables one would like to pluck straight from their col- 
orful bounty. 

For seascape and scenery, most visitors take the 15 
minute boat ride from the quays of the Market Square to 
Suomenlinna Fortress, known as the Gibraltar of the 
North. En route, one savors the glacier-carved coastline, 
granite islets, and the shipyards that built many of Flori- 
da’s cruise boats. The fine Walhalla Restaurant highlights 
a visit to Suomenlinna. 
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Back in the capital, travelers are tempted to stroll 
along Mannerheim Way. Candy-counter colors mark the 
major monuments including the handsome structure of the 
post office, the onion-domed gilt of the Orthodox Church, 
the president’s palace, and Uspenski Cathedral. 

Nearby is the Great Square with the statue of Alexan- 
der Il. The handsome buildings house Helsinki University 
and its library. The quarter is notable for the pure lines of 
its Empire-style architecture, designed by Carl Ludwig En- 
gel, and executed in the second and third quarters of the 
19th century. 

No visit to Helsinki is complete without attending an 
event at Finlandia Hall, home of symphony programs, jazz 
concerts and recitals since it opened in 1971. Alvar Aalto 
designed the splendid free-form four-story structure which 
blends white marble and black granite. Its features include 
a 400-seat restaurant and three foyers serving refreshments 
that make it a social and cultural center of the city. 

Keynoting the modern face of Helsinki, too, is Taival- 
lahti Kivikirkko (Stone Church), designed by Timo and 
Tuomo Suomalainen in 1961, winners from among 67 ar- 
chitectural entries in a capital competition. The church, an 
amazing temple built in live rock was completed on Sep- 
tember 28, 1969. This striking circular structure covering 
about 15,000 square yards has live rock walls and a dome 
of hammered copper. 

Getting out into the Finnish countryside is an excur- 
sion into tranquility, with an amazing diversity of activi- 
ties possible. There are a dozen gliding centers, for exam- 
ple, and the season continues until the end of September. 
Finland is a fisherman’s paradise, with catch ranging from 
salmon and trout to pike and bream. 

An excursion not-to-be-missed takes travelers into 
Karelia and eastern Finland. En route is Kuopio, a distinc- 
tive city of the lake region, founded in 1782 by the King of 
Sweden and today a dynamic town of more than 65,000 
inhabitants. Kuopio’s sights include the 672 foot high Pui- 
jo Tower, whose revolving restaurant has a view encom- 
passing more than 500 lakes. 

Savonlinna is eastern Finland’s leading resort, and a 
very lively town on the inland waterway network that can 
be explored by launch. Summer events and exhibitions are 
held in Olavinlinna Castle dating from 1475, in its dramat- 
ic granite site surrounded by water. 

An increasingly popular sidetrip from the capital is a 
visit to Leningrad. Founded by Peter the Great in 1703, 
and called St. Petersburg, it was the capital of the Russian 
Empire from 1712 until 1917. Finnair has 50-minute flights 
between the cities; there are twice daily train departures, 
and motorcoach tours are four-day excursions. 

Perhaps the most novel and carefree trip to Leningrad 
is the four-day cruise aboard the ship Bore III. No visa is 
required, and the cruise operates twice weekly from early 
May through the first week of October. Leningrad’s treas- 
uresinclude mosaic-filled St. Isaac Cathedral, grand Nev- 
sky Prospekt Boulevard, Kazan Cathedral, Peter and Paul 
Cathedrals and the Winter Palace of Peter the Great. 

The Winter Palace, modeled after Versailles, was com- 
pleted in 1762. It houses the 340-room Hermitage Muse- 
um, whose collection begun by Catherine II comprises 
treasure from the Renaissance to Picasso. Leningrad is also 
home to 18 theaters, 5 concert halls, and the world-famed 
Kirov Opera and Ballet Theater. 

Then the handsome waterway of the Gulf of Finland is 
a sparkling highway back to the natural beauty of Helsin- 
ki. O 
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The most 
beautiful hotel 
on the 

Pacific Ocean 


A twenty-one acre garden estate basking in sunshine 
that is warm and friendly. C) Gentle sea breezes 

are refreshing but never gusty. L) Two swimming 
pools—one Olympic size, quarter-mile private beach. 
Excellent service and accommodations, each 
room or suite has a view of the sea, gardens or 
mountains. UO Golfing privileges available. 

CJ An ideal hotel for those who 

appreciate and can afford the finest. 


SANTA BARBARA 


BILTMORE 


HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
Montecito, Santa Barbara, California 93102 


For Reservations Call Your Travel Agent 


\ The Clift Hotel, San Francisco, under same owner-management 


HARGRAVE 


yacht sales, ine. 
205 SIXTH ST., WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 33401 PH. 305/833-7791 or 399-5975 


64’ 1968 Burger, aluminum, twin 
“ Cat D-336 engines, fuel: 1200 gal- 
eee lons, 20 knots, stabilizers, air con- 

i ditioning, loran, radar, VHF and 
= ADF. Three staterooms, sleeps six 
= to eight plus two crew. 


100’-’63 Swedish built, aluminum Ocean-Going Luxury Yacht. 3 diesel engines. 
78'-'70 Swedish built, steel Trawler. Built for offshore comfortable cru. 

64'-'72 Trawler. Quality built, beautiful interior. Sleeps 6 plus crew. 

60’-’57 BURGER, 6-71 diesels, 2 generators, beautifully equipped & maintained. 
53’-'73 HATTERAS FB MY, twin 370 Cummins, many extras. One season’s use. 
45'-'69 HATTERAS SF with FB, twin GM 8-71 diesels. In true yacht condition. 
41’-'63 HATTERAS SF, twin GM 8V-53’s, fully equipped for fishing. 

36’-’70 HATTERAS Convt., 427 Chris Crafts, many extras. Excellent cond. 
34'-'64 HATTERAS SF, Chryslers, 3KW, air cond. Owner buying larger boat. 


SAIL 


58’-'37 Double planked, Rhodes designed, Nevins built Yawl. Very sound. 
42'-'67 Auxiliary Schooner. Heavy quality construction, Perkins diesel. 

40’-'70 MORGAN Cruising Ketch, diesel, rollor furling. All cruising aids. 
35’-'64 HINKLEY Pilot Sloop, fiberglass, Westerbeke. Like new. 

34’-'71 TARTAN 34, pedestal steering, rollor furling genoa, dinghy w/outboard. 
30’-'73 GRAMPION, almost new with less than 20 hrs. use. Volvo diesel. 


HARGRAVE 85’ - 64’ - 50’ 
Molded Fiberglass Hulls 
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Mr. and Mrs. David 
K. (Pat) Wilson 
of Nashville (Purin). 


NASHVILLE 

(Continued from page 39) 
some of the years of its most dynamic 
growth. 

As crowning achievement to a 
successful career, he served as U.S. 
ambassador to Denmark during Presi- 
dent Nixon’s first term. 

The ambassador’s entry into pub- 
lic service and politics came at a ten- 
der age when, as a young boy, he and 
his sister, Trevania, marched along- 
side their strong-willed and socially- 
conscious mother, at the head of a 
group of suffragists crusading for the 
19th amendment enfranchising wom- 
en. 

His mother is credited with help- 
ing passage of the bill. The story is 
told that the amendment, facing stiff 
opposition from the Tennessee legisla- 
ture, was scheduled for one hot, sun- 
ny day. 

Mrs. Dudley appeared at the 
House chamber leading a coterie of 
ladies, all attired in wide-brimmed 
hats and flowing afternoon gowns. 
The women graciously invited a 
group of anti-amendment leaders for 
an afternoon drive. When the law- 
makers returned from their jaunt, the 
amendment had been passed, by a 
good majority, in their absence. 

Slim, blonde, beautiful Jane An- 
derson Dudley is considered Nash- 
ville’s foremost social arbiter, and not 
without reason. 

Mrs. Dudley is the guiding light 
of the city’s most prestigious social 
event, the Swan Ball, held annually 
the first weekend in June for the ben- 
efit of the Tennessee Botanical Gar- 
dens and Fine Arts Center at Cheek- 
wood, a cultural center for the entire 
mid-South. 

She conceived the idea of the ben- 
efit ball in support of Cheekwood, 
served as its chairman for the first 
two years and is now its permanent 
honorary chairman. 

The Swan Ball’s continuing suc- 
cess and renown are due in no small 
measure to Mrs. Dudley’s efforts and 
guidance, drawing distinguished 
names from the fields of commerce, 
industry, business, government, inter- 
national society, even royalty, and 
clearing annually more than $100,000 
for the benetit of Cheekwood. 

For years the Dudleys have 
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served as co-chairmen of the Hunt 
Ball, which takes place at Belle 
Meade Country Club on the evening 
of the running of the Iroquois Memo- 
rial Steeplechase, another Nashville 
happening that attracts many visi- 
tors. 

Held in Percy Warner Park in 
May on the Saturday following the 
Kentucky Derby, the running draws 
entries from across the nation and is 
relatively unique in that it has main- 
tained its amateur concept. ‘“‘Every- 
one and anyone goes,’ explained one 
enthusiast. 

The English sports of steeplechase 
racing and the hunt were introduced 
by the late J. Mason Houghland, 
founder of the Nashville-based Spur 
Oil Co., and his wife, the late Sarah 
Roark Houghland. Some of the first 
races were held at their Brentwood 
home, Green Pastures. 

The Houghland home was also 
the original site of the Hillsboro 
Hounds, a hunt which exists today to 
offer its 50 member families participa- 
tion in the centuries-old sport. 

Organized on a subscription basis, 
the group was named for the country 
they were hunting at the time, the 
Hillsboro community of adjacent Wil- 
liamson County. Houghland became 
the first Master of the Hounds and 
served until his death in 1959. 

John Sloan and Vernon Sharp 
were named Joint Masters of the 
Hounds, succeeding Houghiand, and 
still retain the honor. 

Sharp, an insurance executive and 
former board chairman of Bransford, 
Sharp & Co., is currently president of 
the Masters of Foxhunters of America 
and former president of the National 
Foxhound Association of America. 

Distinguished looking and courtly, 


‘a feeling of — 


Sharp and his wife, the former Sarah 
Robinson, who rides sidesaddle while 
hunting, live at Ingelhame, a lovely 
antebellum home in Franklin, Tenn. 

Member of the Board of Trust of 
Vanderbilt University, director of the 
Cumberland Museum and Science 
Center, Sharp, a booster in the best 
tradition, maintains, ‘‘When some- 
thing needs to be done, Nashvillians 
get it done.” 

Department store president John 
Sloan says he’s even “‘busier’’ since 
his retirement. A major contributor to 
the economic life of the city, Sloan 
guided his firm, Cain-Sloan Co., 
through a period of great expansion. 
He is a Nashville Symphony backer 
and belongs to the Coffee House, 
men’s literary club. 

Sloan, who served the Chamber of 
Commerce in various capacities in- 
cluding a term as president, coordi- 
nated the initial phase of the massive 
mid-town urban renewal project that 
earned Nashville the title of the “‘Plus 
City.”” Encompassing 40 acres in the 
heart of the financial and retailing 
area, the project has been called the 
greatest nonresidential urban renewal 
in the U.S. 

Tan and outdoorish, he and his 
wife, the former Margaret Howe, are 
avid skeet shooters and live at Maple 
Grove Farm in Brentwood. 

Another former Chamber of Com- 
merce president, John S. Bransford, 
distinguished descendant of some of 
Nashville’s most prominent families, 
is a member of the Board of Trust of 
Peabody College and founded his own 
business, the John S. Bransford Insur- 
ance Co. while a student at Vander- 
bilt University. 

His contributions in business cir- 
cles, his service on agency boards and 
educational institutions earned him 
such titles and awards as ‘“‘Distin- 
guished Citizen of the Year,” “‘Indus- 
trialist of the Year’? and ‘“‘Man of the 
ry CA Ee 

Mrs. Bransford, the former Helen 
Trenholm Dickinson, traces her an- 
cestry to some of the foremost figures 
in Tennessee’s history. She is the 
daughter of John Overton Dickinson 
and granddaughter of Judge Jacob 
McGavock Dickinson, railroad mag- 
nate, business leader and Secretary of 
War under President William Howard 
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kith, kin and clan among... founding families’ 


Taft. The Bransford home is said to 
be one of the most gracious and beau- 
tiful in the city. 

As past president of the pres- 
tigious American Bankers Association, 
former board chairman of Third Na- 
tional Bank and NLT Corp., Sam M. 
Fleming’s synergistic influence in 
banking circles has been felt across 
the country. 

Friend, golfing companion and ad- 
visor to three U.S. presidents, Fleming 
is also a world traveler, philanthro- 
pist, and lover of history, serving as 
an officer of the Tennessee Historical 
Society and a board member of the 
Tennessee Historical Commission. 

A graduate of Vanderbilt of which 
he is now a trustee, he also serves on 
the boards of Meharry Medical Col- 
lege, and Battle Ground Academy in 
Franklin, where his family has lived 
since before the Civil War. He has 
donated a 60 x 8 foot cyclorama to 
the school. The mural, depicting the 
famous Battle of Franklin in which 
five Southern generals were mortally 
wounded, is the work of North Caro- 
lina artist Paul Schweitzer. 

Mrs. Fleming, the former Jose- 
phine Cliffe of Franklin, grew up in 
the home in which her family had 
lived continuously since 1798. 

She is a descendant of distin- 
guished Scottish forebears, and the 
medical office of one of her ancestors, 
Dr. Samuel McPhail, has been given 
to the Heritage Foundation of Wil- 
liamson County for use as headquar- 
ters. 

Very little of significance is ac- 
complished in Nashville that does not 
draw on the talents and energies of 
Mr. and Mrs. David K. (Pat) Wilson. 

Wilson, chairman of the board of 
Cherokee Insurance Co., is chairman 
of the National Finance Committee 
for the Republican Party and is a 
member of the advisory committee 
for the National Historic Preserva- 
tion. 

‘‘Pat’s headed just about every 
drive that’s come up,’ commented his 
wife. The list is impressive — United 
Givers Fund, Symphony Drive, Boy 
Scouts of America Campaign, and the 
Challenge Grant at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, in which he raised some $10 
million from alumni on a matching 
fund basis. He is now heading a ma- 
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jor fund drive for Vanderbilt Hospital 
and serves as treasurer of the Tennes- 
see Performing Arts Foundation. 

One of his most artistic and gen- 
erous contributions is his gift to 
Cheekwood’s Botanic Hall of a com- 
missioned Jesse Beesley statue trio for 
the atrium. 

Anne Wilson, Vassar graduate, 
petite, dynamic and ever ready with a 
smile opens her home for many civic 
and cultural events. 

She serves on the National Arts 
Council, going to Washington four 
times a year for meetings, and on the 
Tennessee Arts Council; she works 
hard for Cheekwood and the Sympho- 
ny, heading up the 1973 Symphony 
Outing, a continental-style picnic 
with Jack Benny as special guest, and 


ve 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack C. Massey, (she’s the former Alyne Queener of Columbia, Tenn., and the 


Notable are the generous scholar- 
ships given to the Schools of Law and 
Medicine of Vanderbilt University 
and to the Patrick Wilson Library of 
Montgomery Bell Academy, a local 
boys’ preparatory school. The library 
was donated in memory of the third 
of the David K. Wilsons’ sons, who 
was killed in an auto accident in 
France. 

Nashville, especially its cultural 
community, will be ever indebted to 
the foresight of the late Walter Sharp, 
unofficially known as ‘‘Mr. Nash- 
ville.”’ 

‘“‘He knew everything about ev- 
erything,”’ said one friend and admir- 
er. “If you wanted to know about a 
Hogarth picture or needed to discuss 
a Mozart concerto, he was the man. 


« 
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descendant of early landed families), are devoted Nashville philanthropists (Purin Photo). 


for two years was chairman of the 
Mothers Day performances given by 
the Youth Symphony at the gover- 
nor’s mansion. 

Nashville’s Blair Academy of Mu- 
sic was founded in memory of her 
grandmother, Myra Jackson Blair, 
who studied at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 

Community contribution is noth- 
ing new for Anne. She grew up in the 
tradition. The former Anne Potter, 
she is the daughter of the late Valere 
and Justin Potter, whose philanthro- 
py and largesse are well-recognized. 


Furthermore, he bothered to do the 
humdrum; speaking to group after 
group, raising money, organizing vol- 
unteers.”’ 

Urbane, articulate and an accom- 
plished raconteur, Sharp founded the 
present Nashville Symphony and 
sparked a host of related artistic ven- 
tures. 

The Sharps gained regional appre- 
ciation and attention with the dona- 
tion to the community of Mrs. 
Sharp’s family home, Cheekwood. 

A magnificent Georgian manor 
house surrounded by 55 acres of su- 
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... generally maintains an easy- going quality of 


perbly-landscaped grounds, it is 
Nashville’s Fine Arts Center. The 
new Botanic Hall with its libraries, 
display rooms, greenhouses and recon- 
structed Howe Family Garden is also 
headquarters for the Davidson Coun- 
ty Horticultural Society. 

This summer, Mrs. Sharp moved 
from Owl’s Hill, her Williamson 
County hilltop home, (the design of 
which earned national architectural 
acclaim), after donating the house 
and grounds to the University of Ten- 
nessee at Nashville. 

The dream of many Nashvillians 
will become a reality in time for the 
country’s bicentennial celebration in 
1976. 

The Tennessee Performing Arts 
Center, a $13.6 million structure 


Nashville’s Parthenon, a replica of the famous temple in Greece, reflects the mood of a 


weekly to New Orleans to oversee the 
company’s operations. 

Attractive, vibrant Martha In- 
gram has spent most of her waking 
hours for the past two years organiz- 
ing state-wide support and marshal- 
ing votes for legislative approval of 
the state structure which will house 
both the Performing Arts Center and 
an innovative state museum. 

She is now working with commu- 
nity, business and financial leaders 
through the Tennessee Performing 
Arts Foundation to establish a guar- 
anteed $4 million endowment to fi- 
nance operation and program costs of 
the center. The facilities will be mod- 
eled after other outstanding examples 
in Washington and New York. 

As board chairman of world-wide 
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traditionally conservative city which seeks tomorrow with its roots in the past, (Purin). 


housed in a $36 million state office 
building, was approved by the Ten- 
nessee Legislature in April. 

Success of the venture is due pri- 
marily to the dedicated efforts of 
Mrs. Bronsom Ingram II, a tireless 
go-getter. 

The Ingrams, one of Nashville’s 
most attractive young couples, are 
staunch workers in behalf of several 
child-welfare organizations and the 
Symphony. Ingram is president of In- 
gram Corp., a company with interests 
in marine transportation, pipeline 
construction, oil distribution and di- 
versified activities. He commutes 
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Genesco, W. Maxey Jarman carved 
his niche in the halls of finance. Now 
retired, he is active in Baptist reli- 
gious activities, writes for religious 
publications, and is a member of the 
executive committee of the Billy Gra- 
ham Evangelistic Association. 

Board member of varied business 
organizations, Jarman, a former gov- 
ernor’s advisor on state spending, is a 
member of the Round Table, a men’s 
literary club, and teaches seminars in 
the School of Engineering Manage- 
ment at Vanderbilt University. 

Devotees of the arts, the Jarmans 
have shared their valuable art collec- 


tion with the public on many occa- 
sions. 

A former Junior League president 
and a founding member of Cheek- 
wood and the Symphony, Mrs. Jar- 
man is a trustee of Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College and on the advisory 
board of the Tennessee Performing 
Arts Center. 

Nashville’s contribution to chil- 
dren’s theater has been carried 
throughout the world by knowledge- 
able Mrs. George deR. Hill. 

Founder of the Tennessee Theater 
Association and 1974 president-elect 
of the American Theater Association, 
she is a past president of the Nash- 
ville Children’s Theater, and raised 
$250,000 for a theater designed ex- 
pressly for children. 

Termed the largest and most suc- 
cessful community children’s theater 
in the U.S., NCT has gained national 
and international recognition. 

Mrs. Hill, the former Ann Stahl- 
man, has been the U.S. delegate to 
theater conferences in London, Mos- 
cow, The Hague, Venice and Montre- 
al and was formerly executive secre- 
tary of the U.S. Center of ASSITEJ, 
the International Association of The- 
ater for Children and Youth. 

National Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Co., the other major Nashville 
insurance giant, has played a cata- 
lystic role in the city’s development. 

The company’s board chairman 
and chief executive officer is William 
Cheatham Weaver Jr., who has led 
his firm through a period of unprec- 
edented growth. 

Urbane and astute, Weaver has 
been characterized by a fellow worker 
as “the type of man you could put 
anywhere and he’d come out on top.” 

Descendant of a pioneer Tennes- 
see family and the fifth generation to 
be born on the same land, he is mar- 
ried to the former Elizabeth Craig, 
granddaughter of one of the founders 
of National Life. Community-orient- 
ed, the Weavers are strong supporters 
of many worthwhile causes. 

Under Weaver’s aegis has come 
the development of the $31 million 
Opryland, an entertainment complex 
offering the best of American music in 
live performances, and its most re- 
cently completed jewel, the Grand 
Ole Opry House, home of WSM’s 
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the Old South’ 


world-famed Grand Ole Opry. The 
Opry is one of the greatest tourist at- 
tractions of the South with reserved 
seating sold six to eight months in ad- 
vance. 

Not a “‘stone’s throw” away from 
the complex stands The Hermitage, 
President Andrew Jackson’s home, an 
historic shrine maintained since 1889 
by the Ladies Hermitage Association. 
A registered National Historic Land- 
mark, The Hermitage draws thousands 
of visitors each year. 

The Association has 3,000 mem- 
bers and is governed by a board of 20 
women for whom no task is ‘“‘too diffi- 
cult nor too time-consuming” in pre- 
serving the 625-acre estate and its 
treasures. Board membership is al- 
most a legacy, being handed down of- 
ten from one generation to the next. 

Nashville is comfortably-sized 
with all the amenities of much larger 
cities and generally maintains the 
easy-going quality of the Old South. 
Its tastes run to bourbon, rather than 
Scotch, Meyer Davis, Oriental rugs, 
English silver, Bill Blass, Vanderbilt 
over Princeton, Ayn Rand and Eu- 
ropean vacations. 

One of the most striking features 
of the city is its openness, a feeling of 
unbridled space. Rose brick homes sit 
on well-tended, tree-laden lawns of 
sweeping proportions with clipped 
boxwood plantings and landscaped 
terraces. 

The city itself is dotted with 
parks such as Percy Warner Park, 
with its acres of fields and woods in 
the Harpeth Hills, winding roads, bri- 
dle paths, hiking trails, picnic grounds 
and much-in-demand polo and soccer 
fields. 

The original donation of 868 acres 
of land was made by the late Col. 
Luke Lea and named for his father- 
in-law, Percy Warner. Mrs. Cromwell 
Tidwell, Lea’s daughter, takes justifi- 
able pride in her family’s early envi- 
ronmental concern and farsightedness. 

“One of the more pleasant facets 
of life in Nashville,” according to one 
green-eyed New Yorker, “‘is that it is 
one of the few sophisticated cities 
where a man can ride to the hounds 
over gently rolling open terrain just 
minutes away from his skyscraper.” 

Gracious country living at its 
best describes High Meadow, the 
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Brentwood home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Garth E. Fort. 

He is a director of National Life 
and the son of a founder, Dr. Rufus 
E. Fort and Mrs. Fort, one of the 
‘“‘truly great ladies of her generation.” 

A well-rounded sportsman, Dr. 


Garth Fort is equally active in cul- 
tural and civic affairs, serving at vari- 
ous times as president of the Sympho- 
ny, Cheekwood and the Camellia So- 
ciety of Middle Tennessee. He serves 
on the Board of Trust of Peabody 
College. 

The former Chloe Frierson, Mrs. 
Fort has deep roots in nearby Maury 
County where she grew up at Beech 
Lawn, a noted antebellum home of 
Columbia, Tenn. A Sweet Briar grad- 
uate, interested in writing, and a Sun- 
day painter of no mean ability, she is 
a descendant of the Maryland War- 
fields, a family which includes the 
Duchess of Windsor. 

Mrs. Fort is a judge for the Gar- 
den Club of America, member of the 
Review Club and president of Le Pe- 
tit Salon. 

With multi-million dollar office 
centers, high-rise apartments and uni- 
versity building programs constantly 
changing the city’s profile, Chamber 
of Commerce officials have given up 
trying to keep available a panoramic 
view of Nashville. 

A significant influence in many of 
these changes is due to the efforts of 
two families, the Bernard Werthans 
and the Albert Werthans. 

Mary Jane (Mrs. Albert) Wer- 
than is known as one of the most pro- 
fessionally-oriented and organized vol- 
unteer workers in the city. 

A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Vanderbilt, where she was elected to 
its highest woman honor, Lady of the 


Left, a river boat 
at Opryland, USA, 
Nashville’s biggest 
tourist 

attraction (Purin). 


Bracelet, she was the first woman 
named to the Vanderbilt Board of 
Trust, a position she holds still. 

A graduate in social work, she has 
served on the executive committees of 
nearly every welfare agency in the 
community, including the presidency 
of Family and Children’s Service, on 
numerous national boards, and among 
a bevy of honors was presented the 
Ethel M. Wise Award for Outstand- 
ing Volunteer Community Service in 
the Country by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work. 

Mary Jane Werthan is a charter 
president and life board member of 
the Symphony and Cheekwood and 
has been cited by such diverse groups 
as the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Nashville Chapter, National Council 
of Jewish Women and the YMCA. 

The Werthan family through the 
Joe and Howard Werthan Foundation 
endowed the Joe and Morris Werthan 
Chair of Experimental Medicine at 
Vanderbilt School and donated a mul- 
ti-story addition to the university’s 
medical center complex. 

Leah Rose (Mrs. Bernard) Wer- 
than’s consuming interest ‘‘at 
present’’ is the Leah Rose Residence 
for Senior Citizens. 

A Wellesley graduate, she also is 
deeply involved with mental health 
work as chairman of the advisory 
council for the Tennessee Department 
of Mental Health, Geriatrics Services 
and has served on other local and na- 
tional boards of mental health agen- 
cies. 

Bernard Werthan, board chair- 
man of Werthan Industries, was 
named 1974 ‘‘Man of the Year” by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, was first president of Nash- 
ville’s Urban League and is a past 
president of The Temple. 

Albert Werthan, president of the 
family corporation is working with 
the Tennessee Performing Arts Center 
council, is a past board member of 
the Symphony and a long-time trust- 
ee of Fisk University. 

Another facet of Nashville’s dis- 
tinguished way of life is its role as a 
key Southern education city. It is of- 
ten referred to as ‘““‘The Athens of the 
South” because of the number of col- 
leges and universities — 14 in all. 

Nashville’s reputation as an edu- 
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cational center has gained national 
preeminence through the contribu- 
tions of such forceful educators as 
Vanderbilt University’s Chancellor 
Alexander Heard, author, political 
theorist, direction maker. 

Under his leadership Vanderbilt, 
bastion of a vast majority of the 
city’s leading citizens, is undergoing 
major expansion, its graduate school 
programs as well as its physical facili- 
ties, especially those dealing with 
medical research and teaching. 

A project which has brought na- 
tional focus on Nashville’s education- 
al community is the John F. Kennedy 
Center for Research on Education 
and Human Development, a joint 
venture between Vanderbilt and Pea- 
body College together with two pre- 
dominately black schools, Fisk and 
Meharry Medical College. 

From its earliest days one of 
Nashville’s strong points has been its 
diversification of industry. And while 
the new glass and travertine offices of 
banks and insurance companies may 
dominate the skyline, not to be over- 
looked is the city’s renown as a finan- 
cial center. 

The House of Thomas S. Marr 
was prospering in investment securi- 
ties in 1857, giving Nashville still an- 
other pattern which molded the char- 
acter of the modern city. 

In more recent times another 
landmark in the city’s phenomenal fi- 
nancial history took place when 
Brownlee Curry Sr. and Ralph Owen, 
along with several other Nashvillians, 
founded Equitable Securities Co. in 
1930. 

It eventually grew into one of the 
country’s largest investment banking 
houses. Started with only $47,000 in 
capital, Equitable was acquired by 
American Express Co. for more than 
$100 million in the ’60s. 
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However, it was Rogers Caldwell 
who put Nashville on the financial 
map. In the ’20s his firm, through 
selling securities in a number of 
Southern states and attracting outside 
capital, channeled millions into finan- 
cial ventures. 

By 1929 Caldwell & Co. con- 
trolled assets of $497 million or more. 
It was one of the South’s and the 
country’s largest investment houses 
before it failed in a storm of contro- 
versy in the crash. 

Another financial move that fo- 
cused national attention on the city 
was the sale of Nashville’s Cheek- 
Neal Co. of the “‘Good to the Last 
Drop”? Maxwell House coffee fame. 

It was on Aug. 1, 1928, that Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. announced the ac- 
quisition of the company for a consid- 
eration of $16,600,000 in cash and 
414,789 shares in General Foods 
stock. In a city that claims 750 bona- 
fide millionaires, it was the base for 
one of its largest private fortunes. 

The coffee was named for the 
Maxwell House hotel built by Col. 
John Overton, descendant of one of 
the city’s oldest families. 

In the world of high finance, the 
title of corporate genius has passed to 
Jack C. Massey. 

Former chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken, Massey is the 
founder and present board chairman 
of Hospital Corporation of America, a 
chain of proprietary hospitals spread 
across the country and soon to be- 
come international with the comple- 
tion of facilities in Europe and Saudi 
Arabia. 

Massey’s dynamic activities touch 
all fields, and his name has become a 
household word in the realms of busi- 
ness, finance and industry. 

Holder of innumerable corporate 


The Tennessee 
state capitol is 
located in 
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directorships and membership in 
many civic and community agencies, 
Nashville’s latest super-achiever has a 
unique program under study. 

Called ‘‘Union Square,”’ it will 
forge a city within a city of commer- 
cial, residential, recreational and re- 
tail facilities from the bare depths of 
a 56-acre railroad gulch with develop- 
ment scheduled over a 10-year period. 

Firm in his belief that ‘“‘you ought 
to repay the community in which 
you’ve been successful,’’ Massey has 
established a foundation which makes 
generous contributions to a number of 
community endeavors. 

Successful in varied enterprises, 
some of his proudest achievements in- 
clude the Massey Auditorium and the 
School of Business donated to Bel- 
mont College, and the sleek, contem- 
porary Botanic Hall given to Cheek- 
wood. 

Known for her support of cultural 
and charitable projects, Alyne Massey 
is equally generous with her time and 
abilities. 

Gracious hostess of the magnifi- 
cent Williamsburg Brook House, she 
shares her home with the community ~ 
for many worthwhile causes. 

The former Alyne Queener of Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., and a descendant of 
early landed families, she is devoted 
to the study, preservation and resto- 
ration of historic area homes. In this 
capacity she works with Historic 
Nashville and was honorary chairman 
of the first Heritage Ball benefiting 
the venerated plantation house, Carn- 
ton, in Franklin. 

She serves on the board of the 
Symphony and Outlook Nashville, an 
organization rehabilitating the handi- 
capped, and is a member of the Na- 
tional Society of Colonial Dames of 
America in Tennessee. 

Winter-time residents of Palm 
Beach, the Masseys are involved 
jointly with raising some $2 million of 
$4 million needed for an endowment 
for the new Tennessee Performing 
Arts Center. 

A singular compliment paid Mrs. 
Massey might sum up the best of the 
good life and style of Nashville. The 
inscription reads: ‘““To Alyne Queener 
Massey, who adds to Belmont a 
pleasing part, showing wisdom, charm 
and a gracious heart.” 0 
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of Paris at opening of LeNotre de Paris in New York. (Schneider) 
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(Continued from page 15 
Peter Gimbel, Oscar de la Renta and Danny Kaye. 

Just a block away, the private Club Cavallero held its 
first anniversary gala dinner dansant. George ‘‘Slim’”’ Hy- 
att directed the discotheque for dancing, and among enthu- 
siastic supporters were John H. Heminway, Count Vega 
del Ren, Lauder Greenway, Col. Serge Obolensky, Stephen 
Dietz, Theodore S. Bassett and R. Thornton Wilson Jr. 

Another social milestone was the Bal des Berceaux held 
at the Plaza by the Committee of French-American Wives 
to benefit the Save the Children Federation, American Red 
Cross and other charities. General co-chairmen were Mrs. 
Philippe Giblain and Mrs. Theodore J. Pahle, seen with 
Mme. Gerard Gaussen and Mme. John Clarens. 

Prominent at the Bal des Berceaux were Philippe Le- 
comte du Nouy, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lemercier, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Newbury Hovde, Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Douguet, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Maisonrouge, Mr. and Mrs. Alexis 
Coudert, Count and Countess Bertrand de Frondeville, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Guggenheim, Mrs. Conrad Hellinger 
and Mr. Frederick Fuller. 

New York is happy about a number of milestone 
events, including the Fourth Annual Awards ceremonies of 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation. Mrs. Lyndon 
Baines Johnson presented the awards. Among the winners 
was H. Merrill Roenke Jr. of Geneva, N.Y., for preserving 
and restoring Rose Hill, a Greek revival mansion. 

USO Woman of the Year Award Luncheon was held at 
the Plaza to honor Helen Hayes. Successful chairman was 
Mrs. Andrew M. McBurney, assisted most ably by Anita 
Loos, Henry B. Sell and Carol Channing. 

Gotham’s entertainment scene is far from calm. The 
New York City Opera’s fall season opens with Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor Aug. 28. The season which runs to 
mid-November includes new productions of Manon Lescaut 
and Die Fledermaus. The Museum of Modern Art’s exhibi- 
tion, ‘“SSeurat to Matisse: Drawing in France,’’ includes 
about 200 major works from Braque to Picasso, on view 
into September. Do go to enjoy it. oO 
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¢ Completely ocean going 

¢ High resale appreciation 

¢ Exquisitely hand finished 

¢ Exceeds Lloyd’s standards 
¢ Individually custom designed 
e Master Europeancraftsmanship 


We invite your comparison 
of FEADSHIP quality and price. 


Feadshipy bx Guna, x 
401 S. Andrews Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. (305) 523-4365 


LIONEL R. BEAKBANE, President 
ROBERT K. MEISTER, Executive Vice President 
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Visit us for the finest selection 
of colorful award winning orchids. 
FOR YOUR YEAR AROUND PLEASURE 
OR JUST FOR THE SEASON 


RENT 
BLOOMING ORCHID PLANTS 


WHEN YOU’RE AWAY 
YEAR AROUND 
BOARDING SERVICE 


One of the Worlds largest growers 
of fine Orchids 


eM cKeral’s 
Orchid ‘Range 


LANTANA, FLORIDA 
1801 Hypoluxo Rd. 


(305) 582-2597 


310 in the Plaza 


833-0013 


“Darrah 
Cooper’Inc. 


Also at Lake Placid Club. 
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Among those aboard the 7SS Fairsea at the cruise and ball marking the 20th anniversary of 
WAIF were (from left to right) Mrs. David Fry, Mr. Curtis L. Guss and Mrs. Ann E. Fenner. 


CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from page 16) 

Wells, Mr. and Mrs. William Durney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Farwell, Mrs. 
Wellensiek de Trujillo, plus. Mrs. Dil- 
lon wore a guest headdress of orchids, 
roses, orange carnations and feather 
plumes that matched her gown. 

Mrs. Stanley H. Doughty, presi- 
dent of Las Floristas and Mrs. Robert 
R. Latchford, bali chairman, both for- 
mer mannequins in the annual grand 
parade of flowers, wore guest head- 
dresses of white Cattleya orchids and 
pale green cymbidium. 

The nostalgic ‘‘Springtime of 
Your Life,’’ the headdress worn by 
Mrs. Donn C. Lynn won the sweep- 
stakes award. Extraordinarily beauti- 
ful, vivid butterflies made of 5,000 
petals of 50 different colored flowers 
alighted on patches of flowers con- 
taining white phaleonopsis, Cattleya 
orchids, roses and mums and framed 
with Bells of Ireland and orchids. 

The Las Floristas trophy went to 


‘‘Anna from King and I” worn by 
Mrs. Richard P. Ebbert. ‘‘First 
Love,’ modeled by Mrs. Philip A. 


Thompson won the president’s trophy, 
and the judges’ award went to Mrs. 
Stephen M. Sherrill for her headdress, 
“Sunday in the Park.”’ 

A spectacular entry was “The Vi- 
ennese Waltz.’’ Thirteen chandeliers 
made of flower petals with prisms of 
iris adorned Mrs. James D. Sexton. 

The Los Angeles Chapter of 
WAIF, devoted to the placement of 
homeless children, held its fifth annu- 
al overnight cruise aboard the new 
Sitmar Cruise Lines’ the TSS Fairsea. 


It marked the charity group’s 20th 
anniversary. 

Checking into their staterooms in 
mid-afternoon and later changing to 
de rigueur black tie, the passenger- 
partygoers assembled first for a cock- 
tail reception in the Seaward Lounge 
where they were greeted by Mrs. C. 
David Henriksen, WAIF president, 
Mrs. Fulton Burley, cruise chairman, 
Mrs. Richard Coyle, national board 
chairman and the ship’s Captain ~ 
Giuseppe Mortola. 

During cocktail hour Mrs. Arthur 
Schneidman and Mrs. Ann Fenner, 
with their committee, sold overnight 
cruise bags for $100 each. This was 
the prime fund raiser of the evening, 
as all 100 bags were sold. They con- 
tained such items as jewels, orders for 
organs, pianos, color television sets, 
electronic ovens and many more “‘rich 
gifts’”’ gathered by WAIF members. 

At 7 p.m., departing from Wil- 
mington, the Fire Boat Betherd Gif- 
ford led the Fairsea from the dock 
through the harbor with a spectacular 
water display in a salute to WAIF. 

Later, guests gathered in the Dor- 
chester and Grosvenor dining rooms 
for dinner which featured fresh belu- 
ga caviar with chilled vodka, beef 
Wellington, Gran Gateau St. Honore 
and Petite Patisserie Italienne, each 
course accompanied by vintage wines. 

Dancing continued until dawn. 
Some guests retired to their state- 
rooms but many remained up to see 
the ship’s mooring at 6 a.m. Break- 
fast was served “Italian style’’ before 
the ‘‘partying-passengers’’ disem- 
barked around noon. Oo 
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TEXAS 
(Continued from page 19) 

Linda Ranch, an entirely unique con- 
cept combining a working cattle 
(Charolais-Angus) ranch and condo- 
minium living, put together by Stuart 
and Sherman Hunt and Selser Pickett 
III of Dallas and Jerry Hood of Kerr- 
ville. 

Tierra Linda lives up to its Span- 
ish name, “‘beautiful land,” and its 
2195 acres provide a marvelous 
“meeting ground for man and na- 
ture,’ according to Jerry, who ex- 
plained that no owner may enclose 
more than 20 per cent of his property 
with fences ‘‘to allow the cattle, 
horses and wildlife ‘free run’ of the 
ranch and to provide a much more 
open look.”’ 

Jerry added that no hunting is al- 
lowed on the ranch though a 2000 
acre deer lease is adjacent to Tierra 
Linda for those inclined. There is a 
315-acre recreational parkland with 


picnic grounds, horse trails and stock- 


ed lakes. 

The rancho is not a refuge for the 
retired though many owners are re- 
tired; it is also geared for younger 
families who want their children to 


grow up in a healthful, wholesome at- 
mosphere close to nature. Homesites 
are from six to 12 acres, assuring each 
purchaser privacy. 

For some residents Tierra Linda is 
an extra home, for many it is perma- 
nent, but for all it is a ‘‘wonderful life 
style.”” And the residents are from 
far-off places, not just Texas — Mr. 
and Mrs. James W. Watts are from 


‘Kerr Country, 
Texas’ best-kept 


secret. . 


New York (he’s with Chase Manhat- 


tan), Marianne Rivas lives in Acapul- 
co in the winter, the A. E. Coopers 
are Londoners . . . Barbara Anne 
Estes of Thailand, Mr. and Mrs. Ab- 
dul Rahman of Natick, Mass., and 
the Robert Kochs of Owensboro, Ky., 
are others on the ranch roster. 
Summer pleasures are not limited 
to sports activities because Kerr 
Country is noted for its cultural en- 


Jean Pittinos 


FOR THE FINEST QUALITY 
GEMS AND JEWELRY THAT A 
LIFETIME OF EXPERIENCE 
CAN COLLECT, WE PRESENT 
AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION 
OF CONTEMPORARY AND FINE 
“ONE-OF-A-KIND” JEWELRY. 


Jewels and Estate Jewelry by 


RICHTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


(A HALF CENTURY IN FLORIDA) 
225 WORTH AVENUE 


PALM BEACH 
655-0774 
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A partial selection of ¢ ins in our needlepoint department. 
Custom designs on orcer. Needlepoint brochure $1.00. 


| Specializing in custom design for 
the advanced needlepoint enthusiast. 


| Area Code 305-833-6211 


deavors which include the colorful 
Arts and Crafts Fair on the campus 
of Schreiner Junior College in Kerr- 
ville. More than 200 artists and 
craftsmen annually display their work 
and talents on the grassy banks of 
Quinlan Creek. 

An Old Fiddlers Contest — with 
bonafide old fiddlers — and a Folk 
Festival featuring folk, folk-rock and 
country-rock music are fair highlights. 

A few miles away in Ingram the 
Hill Country Arts Foundation 
presents outstanding stage produc- 
tions — plays and at least one musi- 
cal — in a charming theater-under- 
the-stars on the Guadalupe River. 

Organized 15 years ago in an old 
skating rink and fried chicken stand 
— later washed away in a flash flood 
— Hill Country Arts Foundation is 
now an accredited (Sam Houston 
State University) summer workshop. 

The recent Texas Writers Round- 
table brought dozens of editors and 
scribes to Kerr Country. Maggie 
Cousins, a former editor of Dou- 
bleday, Ladies Home Journal and 
Good Housekeeping, was a special 
guest — since retiring she has re- 
turned to her native Texas. O 


ANTIQUES 
FINE ARTIS 


Palm Beach, Fla. 108 N. County Rd. 
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LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Leo is the sign of authority. The 
royal crown. The leader to be looked 
up to. The one who likes to be above 
the common herd, apart from others. 

Joy Adamson, author of Born 
Free, wrote that the lion, knowing he 
is boss, can afford not to be petty 
minded. In positive aspects this is 
true, as Leo’s friends know. 

But Leos can be dictators, petty 
ones at that. Like lions they have a 
lazy streak, and use charm instead of 
efforts to get what they want. 

This is not going to work well 
during this period. It’s going to be a 
busy time, and you won’t find many 
people willing to take on jobs you 
should be doing, particularly any for 
which you volunteer with the tucked- 
away idea of getting attention. 

There is some spotlighted space 
available, and you can occupy it. 
There is a possible conquest you 
would enjoy. 


a (Aug. 23-Sep. 22) 

LW virco is the sign of cats. Tiger, 
pussycat, smiling Cheshire — Virgo 
can change roles from whim to whim. 
Threatened, the Virgo tiger will 
emerge, and the battle can be formi- 
dable. There may be such a time dur- 
ing this period. 

The cat’s place through history is 
a fascinating one, ranging from times 
of worship to those of fear; from be- 
ing symbols of good luck to associa- 
tion with witchcraft and _ evil. 
Throughout all the various changes of 
fortune, the cat has gone its indepen- 
dent way, surviving both scourge and 
pampering, very much Virgo’s life- 
style. 

During this period you may find 
yourself playing kitty, much admired 
but poised and inaccessible, biding 
your time until you are ready to 
pounce. The strategy should work. 


LIBRA (Sep. 23-Oct. 22) 
Those of this sign generally 


deny it, but bitchiness is very Libran. 
You carry your own stiletto, and 
know how to use it gracefully. The 
smile on the lips, the bon mot, you can 
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— when it suits you — cut down an 
adversary with garden party insouci- 
ance. But you are not a garden party 
type. 

Interesting to note some well- 
known Librans with whom you keep 
astrological company: Gore Vidal, 
Truman Capote, Barbara Howar, 
Barbara Walters, Jimmy Breslin. 

You may protest that you have 
little in common with any of them, 
but do a little studying. See what 
parallels you can find. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 22) 


Ma So many Scorpians cry wolf. 
Every mini-crisis, any semi-disaster 
seems to invoke the see-how-I-suffer 
syndrome. 

Probably because it often works. 
No one makes suffering more appeal- 
ing than Scorpio, or more dramatic. 
Harsh words, lover’s quarrels, real or 
imagined slurs, Scorpio can produce a 
Grand Guignol or emotional nemesis. 

Yet having enacted the scene, and 
milked it of whatever solace, atten- 
tion and usefulness available, Scorpio 
suddenly becomes extremely practical 
and capable. They know how to 
swim. 

The Scorpian often appears unde- 
fended, misused, cast into life’s ghet- 
tos. It is a way of getting exactly 
what they want, of manipulating 
people and situations. 

It costs. And it will cost no less 
during this period. But you are deter- 
mined to have something, and you 
will probably get it. Which may 
please you very much. There will be 
others less charmed. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 

Sagittarius is a sign of harmony, 
one of giving. These are basic to your 
life. The giving is not primarily of 
material things, though the season of 
your sign is commercialized. 

If you were born in the cusp (late 
November, early December) you may 
need to give material things to rein- 
force your worth-security mechanism. 
You are afraid you have to buy love. 
But underneath is your desire to 
share — love, laughter, yourself. 


You and Your Sign 


By James Laklan 


During this period you are going 
to feel a strong urge to heap affection 
on someone of whom you are very 
fond. A word of warning: the return 
you hope for may be better won by 
underwhelming. Don’t help too much. 
Give your own needs some impor- 
tance. Consider and value yourself. 
Also consider what overwhelming 
costs someone else! 


fea CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
Capricorn is a wanderer, often 
of two minds about the direction he 
wants to take. You are strong and 
ambitious, with a very active con- 
science. But you could be mixed up 
during this time. 

You seem to want to spend a 
good deal of effort discrediting a ri- 
val, discounting the achievements of 
others. Out-shining, out-perfor- 
ming would be one thing, but this is 
quite another and the time and ener- 
gy it consumes isn’t well-spent. 

Capricornians seem to have talent 
for wanting the right thing for the 
wrong reasons. Take a closer look. 

Excitement should come toward 
the end of this period. It may come 
about through a meeting or an invita- 
tion, perhaps through your unexpect- 
ed decision to go somewhere. The 
aura for the unexpected is strong. 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 19) 

This is a period of tentative 
change for Aquarians. There should 
be a number of considerations in- 
volved, and you will not make an im- 
mediate decision. Listen to a variety 
of opinions and then weigh them. 

Let your creative thinking be a 
force and try to avoid being pro- 
grammed by the commonplace. Re- 
member, Aquarius is independent. 

It is a good time to break away 
from the familiar (and that includes 
people). Peer thinking can produce 
mental ruts. Take an objective look 
at your daily life pattern and check 
up on how routinized it may have be- 
come. Even the most pleasant of rou- 
tines can grow monotonous. 

The period can be interesting in a 
variety of ways if you do some ex- 
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ploring. Think about the things to 
which you have automatically been 
agreeing. You may find you would 
enjoy upsetting a few apple carts. 


PISCES (Feb. 20-March 20) 

> Pisces is a shandy-dancer. With 
delight in the eye, Pisces will go 
where the excitement is greatest. Pi- 
sceans will enter into the revelry, and 
have an ear for any roundelay which 
will let them dance as they desire. 

Pisces can put down those who 
cannot step to the tune, but can also 
put out a hand and lead a newcomer 
through the intricate steps. 

You can be selfish although com- 
passion and renunciation are qualities 
with which Pisces is well endowed. 
But there can be another side to giv- 
ing, and let the receiver beware. Take 
care during this period of just whom 
you try to wind around your little 
finger. There may be a surprise. 

You do have one idea in the back 
of your mind that you could well pur- 
sue. It may be a bit unorthodox but 
it could produce some very Piscean- 
like pleasure. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19) 

This can be a very free-spirited 
time for you. The usual chores and 
obligations will be with you, but 
shouldn’t weigh heavily on you. In 
fact you will probably get rid of them 
with some figurative sweeping-under- 
the-rug. 

There is, or soon will be, some- 
thing new in your life that should put 
a rose-colored tint to it. You may 
find yourself doing an about-face on 
an old idea you have held, and being 
delighted with the results. 

There is a little shadow here, 
though. Someone is jealous or envious 
of you, and may try to make trouble. 
It can be gnat-like and annoying, and 
your best course is to ignore it. Don’t 
listen to a gossipy friend. 

Do check up, however, to see if 
you have made a comment or inad- 
vertently done something which may 
have given a wrong impression or un- 
intentionally hurt someone’s feelings. 
Make amends before it becomes a 
source of difficulty. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 
Mark Twain said: ‘‘Always obey 
your superiors — if you have any.”’ It 
might be the Taurean thought for the 
month. 
This should be a period of posi- 


tive self-appraisal. Taureans, for all of 
their often-mentioned self-confidence, 
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This summer you can stay at 
Fort Lauderdale’s 
most luxurious hotel free.* 


Enjoy tennis. Even a free 
drink in our glamorous 
Panorama Room. So 
come stay with us. Enjoy 
all these extras until 

Oct. 31st, and summer 
rates through Dec. 9th 
This summer holds 


This summer at the Pier, 
children can stay free in 
your room. (Maximum 4 
persons per room.) 
Marina and hotel guests 
can enjoy 18-hole cham- 
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ILHAM, 157° 
A BENETTI yacht does not need a presentation, their list of owners is enough. 
Every knowledgeable yachtsman knows that there are no yachts that can compare to a 
BENETTI from any point of view. 
Their unequaled European craftsmanship, their design and seaworthiness and their ra- 
pidly growing number, prove them to be the world leaders. 


Take your choice from their line of 67’ up to 180’ and let us quote you price and delivery 
time and you will be pleasantly surprised. A 96’ and a 104’ will shortly be available for 
delivery. 


U.S. representative: 


TORE WISTEDT 
2741 NE 9th Court, Pompano Beach, Florida 33062 . 305-942-4609 
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have a way of paying secret homage 
to their faults, failures or supposed 
weaknesses. This is a time to give up 
such indulgence and sing a few paeans 
of praise to yourself. 

It could be a good time, too, to 
get rid of some of the old clutter. In 
desk drawers, for instance. Or from 
collected bibelots that you really no 
longer have any attachment to. Clear- 
ing-house activities can be mind-re- 
freshing. 

While you probably will not be in 
a mood to start any new projects, you 
may find yourself thinking ahead and 
jotting down some ideas on your men- 
tal slate. Underline the ones that 
seem most intriguing for future refer- 
ence. 


cu) GEMINI (May 21-June 20) 

This should, in general, be a 
quiet time for Gemini with the small 
serendipity of more importance than 
the consequential. 

In a way it is a time between 
times. Perhaps a waiting period — 
waiting, incidentally, is often a time 
of gathering forces. Gemini is a striv- 
er, but striving must, now and then, 
be interrupted by times of reflection 
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264 SOUTH COUNTY ROAD 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


832-0773 


and renewal, and this is such a one — 
or advantageously could be. 

The aura is one of acceptance 
rather than seeking, but this is not to 
be interpreted as mere passivity. Ac- 
ceptance includes awareness of some 
of the simple things surrounding you 
which, in your striving periods, you 
think you have little time for. 

Get reacquainted with them now. 
Re-discover the dimension they add 
to your life. Take time to really look 
at the faces of friends and strangers, 
too. Listen to what they say. Listen 
to your own inner voice — it may 
have been a long time since you have 
done this. 

It can be a time to get in touch 
with old friends, to re-read a favorite 
book or poem, listen to music that 
has had special meaning, visit an old 
haunt. 

This can be an enriching time and 
one of deep pleasure. If you rush pell- 
mell through it, as you sometimes do, 
you may miss more than you know. 


CANCER (June 21-July 22) 


m! Cancer is associated with a 
sense of privacy, and there is usually 
some inner core of the Cancerian 


832-0422 


which remains hidden from even close 
friends. This sometimes makes for 
misunderstandings, and you might be 
prepared for one during this period. 

Your treasured privacy may be 
pretty well invaded this month. Visi- 
tors, not all of them expected, may 
appear on your doorstep, and you 
could find yourself with a house guest 
for a little longer than convenient. 

One source of irritation appears to 
be an acquaintance who telephones or 
calls at all hours, and lengthily. A lit- 
tle firm dealing may be the only solu- 
tion, even though it will probably re- 
sult in hurt feelings. 

What a good many people fail to 
take into consideration is that Can- 
cerians are essentially emotional 
people (although they may not ap- 
pear so), and times of privacy are 
necessary to them. So is the inner pri- 
vacy they maintain even in public, 
though it is sometimes taken as snob- 
bery. Those of this sign sometimes try 
to explain this, usually not too suc- 
cessfully, but they should neither 
apologize nor feel guilty. 

Incidentally, a private opinion 
you are holding about someone may 
very soon become public. O 
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The Good Life 


It can all be yours... vistas of wildlife clusters of luxurious townhomes, villas and 
preserves, tranquil inter-locking lakes, fairway and waterfront homesites... all 
and just over the rolling dunes, the broad, secure behind attended entrance 
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